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(The great interest in Navabo blankets 
and Oriental Rugs is not lessened by bring- 
ing them in close comparison one with the 
other. As our pages have often described 
the former, we are now glad to present the 
latter. Mr. Lewis has recently issued a 


handsomely illustrated volume—ten of the 
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HERE is no more fascinating study 

than Oriental rugs, and there are 
eeees few hobbies that claim so absorb- 
=a88 ing a devotion. To the connois- 
seur it proves a veritable enchantment: 
to the busy man a mental salvation. He 
reads from his rugs the life history of 


By G. Griffin Lewis 


A TURKISH LOOM 


(Permission The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


illustrations being in color—entitled, “‘T he 
Practical Book of Oriental Rugs,” and 
from this book, with the consent of bis 
publishers, The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
of Philadelphia, we quote the following. ) 


both a bygone and a living people. A 
fine rug ranks second to no other creation 
as a work of art and although many of 
them are made by semi-barbaric people, 
they possess rare artistic beauty of 
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design and execution to which the master 
hand of Time puts the finishing touches. 
Each master-piece has its individuality, 
no two being alike, although each may 
be true in general to the family patterns, 
and therein consists their enchantment. 
The longer you study them the more they 
fascinate. Is it strange then that this 
wonderful reproduction of colors appeals 
to connoisseurs and art lovers of every 
country? 

Americans have been far behind Euro- 
peans in recognizing the artistic worth 
and the many other advantages of the 
Oriental rug over any other kind. Twen- 
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inch, the fineness of the material, the 
richness and stability of its colors, the 
amount of detail in design and, last but 
not least, its age. None of these quali- 
fications being at sight apparent to the 
novice, he is unable to make a fair com- 
parison of prices, as frequently rugs 
which appear to him to be quite alike 
and equally valuable may be far apart 
in actual worth. 

The method of weaving in the Orient 
today is practically the same as it was 
one thousand years ago with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, that there are now fewer 
crooked fabrics woven than in the days 


Fig. 2. SHOWING THE LEFT AND RIGHT SENNA KNOTS AND THE GHIORDES KNOT 
BOTH BEFORE AND AFTER THE TRIMMING OF THE PILE 
(Permission The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


ty-five years ago few American homes 
even one. Since then a marked 

change in public taste has taken place. 
All classes have become interested and, 
according to their resources, have pur- 
chased them in a manner characteristic 
of the American people, so that now 
some of the choicest gems in existence 
have found a home in the United States. 
The value of an Oriental rug cannot be 
gauged by measurement any more than 
can that of a fine painting; it depends 
upon the number of knots to the square 


gone by. Next to the quality of the 
material from which it is made, and the 
dye with which it is colored, the splendid 
durability of the Oriental rug is due to 
the manner in which the pile is tied to 
the warp thread. It is so secure that 
it is impossible to remove it by pulling 
either end of the knot. This differs from 
the domestic method in which the pile 
is merely drawn between the warp 
threads without tying or fastening. In 
the finer fabrics of the East the knots are 
so close that it requires careful exam- 
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ination to discover them except in very 
old rugs where the pile is worn down, then 
the knot is distinctly seen. 

The weavers are mostly women and 
children. The latter begin working at 
the loom as early as four or five years of 
age and serve an apprenticeship of two 
years, after which they receive a few 
pennies a day. A skilful woman weaver 

ill earn from three to six shillings a 
week and they usually work from sun- 
rise to sunset, week after week, month 
after month, year after year. As a rule 
they have no education, can neither 
read nor write, and have absolutely 
nothing else to do but weave and gossip. 
Rug weaving proves a sort of an amuse- 
ment and a source of income; besides, 
they take great interest in the work and 


Fig. 4. 
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as the “talim,” a chart which indicates 
the colors to be used and the number of 
knots to be tied in each color. 

In many cases the head weaver de- 
signs these symbols for the benefit of the 
other weavers. Among the Nomads 
the design is frequently kept in the brain, 
or roughly drawn on paper or in the sand. 
If they have another rug as a model they 
get the right design by simply counting 
on the back the number of knots of 
every color in each row. Beginning at 
the bottom and working towards the 
right, the wool yarn, which goes to form 
the pile, is looped around the warp 
threads by the aid of blunt pointed 
needles and then tied in such a way that 
by each knotting two of the warp threads 
are bound. When the Turkish knot is 


FERAGHAN RUG 


(Permission The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


the height of their ambition is to realize 
hope of royal recognition for their su- 
perior workmanship. 

The Eastern loom, which is the same 
today as it was a thousand years ago, 
consists merely of four poles joined to- 
gether by ropes according to the size of 


the rug woven. On these the warp 
threads are strung and kept at the proper 
tension by weights, which are attached 
to one of the cross poles. 

From one to six, or even more, weavers 
work on a rug at the same time, according 
to its'size. They sit cross-legged, either 
un the floor or on a raised frame, so that. 
their work will be on a level with their 
knees. Before them is fastened the model 
which they are to follow or what is known 


used, these two threads are bound side 
by side. When the Persian knot is used, 
if tied tightly, one is bound in front of 
the other. This process is repeated 
along the line with the proper colors 
required by the patterns and after each 
row of knots one or more weft threads 
are passed through between the warp 
threads and then beaten down with a 
sort of comb, the teeth of which pass 
between the warp threads. The pile is 
then trimmed off with the scissors to 
the desired length. The Caucasians and 
Kurds, as a rule, leave a long pile, while 
the Turkomans and Persians clip theirs 
quite short. The number of knots to 
the square inch is determined by the 
closeness of the warp threads and the 
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number of weft threads thrown across 
after each row, also by the thickness of 
these threads. The tighter and closer 
the knots are tied the more perpendicular 
the pile and the more durable the fabric. 
In coarse fabrics, like the Kazak, there 
are usually four or five weft threads be- 
tween each row of knots. Uneven trim- 
ming of the pile or unskilled use of the 
comb will produce unevenness in the com- 
pleted rug. 

The fewer and lighter the weft threads 
are, the more flexible is the rug. The 
great depth of pile is also a good feature 
in certain rugs, as the heavier the fabric 
is the better it will lie. Stronger warp 


threads are usually put on each side to 
strengthen and give better support to the 
weft and sometimes both warp and weft 
are[dyed either in toto or at the ends 


Fig. 7. 
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There is occasionally a dealer who has 
many of his own names which he uses to 
the extinction of all others and some of 
the names used in Western countries 
would not be recognized in the countries 
from which the rugs come. Under such 
circumstances classification becomes rath- 
er difficult and it is not to be wondered 
at that authorities sometimes disagree. 
Importers and dealers in Oriental rugs 
would find it greatly to their advantage 
if they had a strict rug nomenclature 
based on facts and if they discounte- 
nanced everything in the trade which 
tended toward charlatanism or inspired 
distrust in the minds of buyers. 

The broad classifications are as follows, 
with many divisions and subdivisions 
that are interesting only to collectors 
and experts: Persian or Iranian, Turkish, 


METROPOLITAN ANIMAL RUG 
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only, in order to give a-colored webbing 
co the finished product. 

In the general market are over fifty 
different kinds of rugs, most of which are 
named after the towns or districts in 
which they are made, from which they 
are marketed, or after the people who 
make them. There is generally also 
some slight difference in the weave, the 
material, the color, the design or the 
finish, which gives each class its dis- 
tinguishing, technical character. Of late 
years, however, there has been such an 
intermingling of races and transmission 
of ideas from one country to another, 
that even the expert is often unable to 
identify a rug with the place in which it 
was made. 


Caucasian, Turkestan or Turkoman and 
Beluchistan. 

Were some of the antique, or even the 
modern pieces, endowed with the gift of 
speech what wonderfully interesting stor- 
ies they could tell, and yet to the con- 
noisseur the history, so to speak, of 
many of these gems of the Eastern loom 
is plainly legible in their weave, designs 
and colors. The family or tribal legends 
worked out in the patterns, the religious 
or ethical meaning of the blended colors, 
the death of a weaver before the com- 
pletion of his work, which is afterwards 
taken up by another, the toil and priva- 
tion of which every rug is witness, are 
all matters of interest only to the student. 

The soul of the Oriental is in his de- 
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sign, which is invariably well composed 
of skilfully conventionalized figures and 
superbly rich, harmonious colorings of 
which one never tires, while that of the 
European has a stiff set pattern which 
soon fails to attract. 

The transmission of ancient patterns 
has been going on from century to cen- 
tury, the old designs and colors being 
copied by the weavers from one genera- 


+ <2 cile 
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ilies. So it is possible for the expert to 
tell the locality from which an antique 
rug came, but the source of the modern 
one is not quite as accurately determined 
on account of the changes in designs 
brought about by the influence of im- 
migration, travel and conquest. A de- 
sign may be borrowed by a neighboring 
province and gradually undergo changes 
according to the taste of the adopting 


AK HISSAR PRAYER RUG 


(Permission The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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tion to another and many of those used 
at the present time are doubtless the same 
that were used in the time of Abraham. 

Each district, tribe or family had its 
characteristic patterns and color com- 
binations which were regarded as its 
individual inheritance and were never 
copied by other districts, tribes or fam- 


Fig. 6. ANTIQUE MELES RUG 


(Permission The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


people unti! its original form is completely 


lost. The patterns have also become 
limited in number, so that today the 
entire output of Persian fabrics com- 
prises only about thirty original designs, 
but of these the varieties of form, ar- 
rangement and combination are very 
large. Turkey and India have even, in 
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some instances, adopted European de- 
signs. The Nomad products are perhaps 
the freest of all from outside influences. 

In the way of characterization we 
might state that Persian designs are 
usually floral, while the Turkish designs 
are for the most part a mixture of the 
floral and the geometrical, the former 
being much less natural than those of 
the Persians. Caucasian and Turkoman 
designs are nearly always geometrical. 
Occasionally they are floral, but of a rec- 


Fig. 3. 
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der stripe carries eight-petaled flowers ot 
various colors, connected by the fish-bone 
motif upon a ground of white. On either 
side of this is a flower and vine design in 
various colors, the inner one on a ground 
of old rose and the outer one on a ground 
of dark brown. The inner and outer 
border stripes carry the reciprocal saw- 
teeth; the former in blue and red and the 
latter in green and red. The nap is 
about three-quarters of an inch in length 
and is exceedingly glossy. 


INSPECTING RUGS AT ISPAHAN 


(Permission The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


tilineal nature, and never connected with 
wavy lines as in the Persian. The Kurd- 
ish designs are more like the Persian, 
while the Chinese consist largely of 
dragons, monsters, and animals of all 
sorts. It is curious to note how the Per- 
sians make many patterns out of one 
design by employing various methods of 
coloring. Even when the same colors 
are used there is always a great dissim- 
ilarity between the different makes of 
the same design. 

The Feraghan rug, illustrated here- 
with (Fig. 4), is of the Ghiordes knot, 
with nine vertical, seven horizontal knots 
of which there are sixty-three to the 
square inch. The field, like that of the 
majority of Feraghans, is covered with 
the Herati design. The background is of 
black and the figures are red, blue, green, 
pink, yellow and white. The main bor- 


The Ak Hissar rug (Fig. 5) is so named 


after Akhissar. The rug illustrated is a 
typical speciman, showing double and 
single latch hooks in the niche. The 
eight borders might cause the beginner to 
name the rug Kulah, except for the reason 
that Kulahs are paler in tone and usually 
much larger, and decidedly thinner. A 
good Ak Hissar is intrinsically worth as 
much as a Kulah of the same quality, 
but, being less rare, may be had for about 
ten per centum of the cost of a Kulah. 
This Ak Hissar is a study in rose and 
green; the niche is rose, the oblong field 
is green; inside border is canary, next is 
black; other borders alternate rose and 
ivory. The pattern above the niche is 
a Ghiordes conceit, as is the main border. 

The Meles Antique rug (Fig. 6) is so 
called owing to the corruption of the 
name Milassa, a town a few miles south- 
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west of Smyrna, where the rugs are 
marketed. The design and coloring are 
archaic in simplicity and suggest the 
interests of a people dwelling by the sea. 
Observe the turtle figures inte 

between the curves of vine in the panels; 
also the pin-like appearance of the leaf- 
forms attached to the vine, the line of 
fish-hook heads bordering the panels and 
wave designs on either side of the same. 
The striped character of the field is a 
feature to be noted in this rug, also the 
introduction of an exceptional design in 
the fourth stripe. The border is seen 
to be very inconspicuous and of remark- 
ably few stripes for a product of the An- 
atolian country. The simple nature of 
the small detached floral forms indicates 
an early origin, before the enriching 
influence of the Persian invasion. Bril- 
liant colors were chosen for use in the 
rug, though of such mellow tone as to be 
in excellent, subdued harmony. The 


predominating colors are golden canary- 
yellow, madder red, and green, with blue, 
violet and white as secondary tones. 
The shades in which these colors appear 
are quite indescribable, doubtless on 
account of careless methods of dyeing or 


chances of home-made mixtures. Thus 
the green is of a bluish cast, the blue is 
mottled with lighter shades (a well- 
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known characteristic of this variety of 
rug), and the violet, which, as the most 
typical and exclusive of Meles colors, 
should be pure in tone, is of dingy look, 
apparently having succeeded brown in 
the dye-pot. All the colors have re- 
mained absolutely fast, despite the long 
exposure of time. The kaleidoscopic 
effect which has been noted as a quality 
in many Meles rug patterns, may be 
easily detected in this specimen. 

One of the most famous rugs in this 
country is the Metropolitan Animal Rug 
(Fig. 7). It was purchased by the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art from the 
Yerkes collection. On a claret colored 
ground are the repeated figures of a lion, 
jackal, and a spotted deer in deadly 
combat. There are also running boars 
amid a profusion of flowers. There are 
three border stripes, a wide one with a 
narrow one on either side. The former 
is filled with arbesques and cloud-bands 
in blue and pink on a ground of dark 
blue. The inner stripe carries a green 
design on a yellow ground and the outer 
stripes carry a floral design on a red 
ground. In size it is ten feet eleven 
inches long by five feet ten inches wide 
and has in the neighborhood of four 
hundred knots to the square inch. 


A NEW MEXICO SUNSET 
By Ellen M. Ramsey 


Bebold! where the Sun-God, bis work done, now sinks 
’Neath a sea of golden gray light. 

The far-spreading mesa bis last glory drinks 

Save there where a shadow of dull purple inks 
First trace of the deepening night. 

Bright rose are the clouds and most glorious gold, 
For a space, glow these gifts of the Sun. 


Small wonder ithe mesa-born 


cople of old 


Made sacred bis symbol, bis blessings extolled, 
And named bim the Holiest One. 

Out there in the light-sheen, where sky meets earth 
’Tis surely the end of the world. 

And there men may glimpse in the twilight’s birth 

The shadowy lake ’neath whose waters make mirth 
The dead, to its dark city burled. 


I watch for the ghost forms and fancy almost 
That the chant of their dance greets my quest. 

But lo! the lake melts, like its dwellers, a ghost; 

And I am alone at my now darkened post, 
And around me, the spell of the West. 








The MONGREL 
DOG 


By Sherry 











weeks! So hike it, and report at 
kee the office on the morning of the 
29th.” 

I don’t think I ever felt quite so 
jubilant in my life as when I heard our 
manager utter those words. Not that a 
couple of weeks vacation was an unusual 
thing, but because it came at a peculiarly 
opportune and un ted time; for I 
just received a long letter from my old 
riend Wheeler, in the Ord Mountains, 
informing me that he had just installed a 
“Stamp Mill,” and “Concentrator” at 
his mine, and insisting that I get leave 
of absence, if possible, at once, for a few 
days and join him. “I am enclosing,’ he 
wrote, “a map, as you requested, showing 
the roads, and which is absolutely correct. 
Take the train to Hesperia, and follow 
the road, as indicated on the map, due 
east, until you come to a sign reading, 
‘To Rock Springs.’ Turn here, and three 
miles will land you at the Springs, 
where you will find some one to direct 
you to the mine.” 

I scribbled a few lines advising him 
that I was leaving the following day, 
feeling quite satisfied that I would reach 
there before my letter, and as it happened, 
such was the case. I say “happened”’ 
because, had I not more by accident 
than observation espied a little California 
house, all but hidden among the Yuccas, 
I should have probably gone on till I 
struck the Colorado without seeing the 
sign mentioned. I had taken No. 10, 
reaching Hesperia after midnight, and 
struck the trail over the bench lands 
just after sun-rise in the morning, en- 
chanted by the magnificent landscape 
scene that lay around and before me. I 
must have loitered more than I was con- 
scious of, for looking at my watch was 
surprised to find that it was past eleven 
o’clock. Frightened somewhat by the 
reflection that I must be miles beyond the 





21 reeks! you're it, for two solid 





point at which I was to turn, I was un- 
decided whether to retrace my steps, or to 
go on, when I discerned the little house 
referred to; and threading the labyrinth 
of Yuccas and Spanish Dagger Cactus, I 
followed the trail which led to it, where I 
was greeted by the owner and his dog. 

“You will pardon me, sir,’ I said, “for 
this intrusion, but the fact is, I have 
lost my bearings, as the sailor says, 
and thought you might be able to 
direct me.’”’ Whereupon I introduced 
myself and explained my dilemma. 

“You left Hesperia shortly after five 
o’clock, and it is now nearly twelve,”’ said 
the old man as he shook with laughter. 
“Look there!’ said he, pointing to the 
west. ‘That red building, apparently so 
near, is the store at Hesperia. Yonder,” 
pointing to the north-west, “where you 
see that train, seemingly motionless, but 
which is making thirty miles an hour, is 
the mouth of the gorge at Victorville, and 
fifteen miles away. The fact is,” he 
continued, “this pure, clear, ozone-laden 
desert atmosphere seems to annihilate 
distance, and the reason of it having 
taken you six hours to cover ten miles 
is because you were lost, no doubt, in 
admiration of a landscape view un- 
surpassed in this land of sunshine. 
Held spellbound, as it were, and not 
conscious of time. However,” he con- 
cluded, “perhaps it is as well you did not 
go to Rock Springs, for I can direct you to 
a trail which will land you at Wheeler’s 
in two hours, providing, of course, you do 
not let this scenery entrance you again. 
And now as you are no doubt tired, 
he said with a smile, we'll have some 
luncheon, rest awhile, and then I’ll put 
you on the trail, commissioning you 
at the same time to convey my very best 
wishes to your friend Wheeler, with whom 
I also am slightly acquainted.” 

I had, during the old man’s conversa- 
tion, been remarkably impressed by the 
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actions of a big puppy, whom all my 
solicitations and finger-snappings failed to 
entice away from his master, and who, as 
we entered the house and seated ourselves, 
stretched himself out on the door mat 
and with his head resting upon his 
front legs, seemed to be intelligently 
taking in every word of our conversation. 
I commented upon it, and asked what 
breed he was, and if of desert production, 

“As to his breed,” the old man rejoined. 
“He’s a pure-blooded, thorough-bred 
mongrel. Just where he was born I 
don’t know; he came here from Victor- 
ville, and he is picking up knowledge fast. 
Ever been in Victorville? No? Well sir, 
that’s the greatest place on this continent 
for dogs, unless its the Needles. Every 
man and, I was going to say, every 
woman, there has three dogs, except Pat 
Monaghan. Pat is the kindly host of the 
‘Miners Exchange,’ and one of Nature’s 
noblemen. This big-hearted Irish miner 
was never known to see a dog go hungry, 
whether he had two or four legs, so 
he usually has more than three; in fact 
he has a herd, which he reduces from 
time to time by forwarding detachments 
to his brother Jim, at Rock Springs, who 


magnanimously feeds them until he can 


find some one to bestow them on. That 
fellow,” pointing to the puppy, “‘is one 
of them, and I am putting him through a 
course of training. I'll give an example 
of his docility. See that string lying on 
the window sill? Well, that reaches out 
into the scrub and has two or three tin 
cans attached to the other end. Now, as 
you are close to the window, just give the 
string a jerk or two and watch him.” 

I did as he directed, expecting the 
dog would instantly begin to bark, 
instead of which, he sprang to his feet, 
his wolf-like ears shot forward as he 
turned his face toward the direction from 
which the sound proceeded. Then 
springing to the side of his master, began 
pawing him on the leg, until the old man, 
patting him gently, said, “It’s all right,” 
when the dog calmly resumed his former 
position on the mat. “Had the door been 
closed,”’ said the old man, “and he on the 
outside, he would have warned me by 
barking. I am teaching him never to 
bark while I am with him, but to notify 
me of danger in the way you have wit- 
nessed,”’ 
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“Tt must have required great pa- 
tience and, I presume, considerable 
punishment to wean him from his 
natural method,” I said. 

“Patience, yes! But no bodily punish- 
ment. Why,” he continued, “the com- 
monest cur that ever filched food from a 
garbage can, if taken in time, and proper- 
ly handled, is capable of astonishing 
intellectual development. That puppy is: 
now developing sensitiveness which, I 
think, is the all-important factor to be 
used in bringing out that consciousness 
which, if you will agree with me, fitfully 
manifests itself in the higher dumb 
animals.” 

“Tt is not difficult,” said I, “to see that 
you are very fond of dogs.”’ 

“T instinctively love the whole animal 
creation,” he replied, “particularly the 
dog, which is, I have no doubt, next to 
man in intellectual capabilities. He is 
the only animal we know of who will 
voluntarily desert his own kind to follow 
man, and, there are not a few Evolution- 
ists who believe that he will comprise the 
‘Pioneer’ of the next great race of men, 
who will be ushered into existence after 
the present race has overcome and passed 
from this into a greater world. All of 
us have witnessed remarkable intellectual 
feats performed by dogs, but the greater, 
the nobler acts which he has done and 
is doing are not often recorded, and like 
Caesar’s virtues, ‘are oft’ interred with 
his bones.’ “Treated like a dog,’ is a 
familiar phrase the world over, and had 
its birth in the universally cruel treatment 
to which he has been subjected, through 
all time, from his human master—I was 
nearly saying monster. Why, I should 
as lief think of cutting off an arm, as 
wantonly killing a dog, nor would I, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘have among my list 
of friends one who would wantonly 
trample upon a worm.’ Yet, I have 
known men and even women, who 
would kill a dog upon the slightest pro- 
vocation, ignorant, perhaps, of their 
incurring any responsibility by so doing. 
‘They that doeth it unto the least of 
these,’ etc., did not refer alone to the 
human, and I have an idea that Pythag- 
oras, that great ‘Priest of Nature,’ 
promulgated the theory of transmigration 
of souls, for the express. purpose of en- 
listing the monster Fear as an ally in the 
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defense of domesticated dumb animals.” 

As T listened to the old man’s conver- 
sation, my attention was attracted to a 
photograph of a dog, mounted in an 
exquisite and costly frame which hung 
over his bed, and noticing the direction 
of my gaze, he arose, took it down and 
handing it to me said: “There, sir, is 
a hero, whose life was lost in the noblest 
action of which the human mind can 
conceive—self sacrifice. Do you notice 
anything peculiar about him?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I notice his right 
foot is slightly raised as though he were 
about to give what our little friend on 
the mat there gave us—the silent warn- 
ing.” At which the old man laughed 
heartily. I thought, however, I could 
discern something very like a tear in 
his eye as he did so. A silver plate at 
the bottom of the frame bore the in- 
scription, “Ishmael.” 

There was something in the expression 
of the photograph which seemed to rivet 
my attention; whether due to the 
knowledge that the dog had performed 
some exceptional deed, or because, being 
a lover of dogs myself, my sympathies 
had become aroused by our conversation, 
I cannot say. The great brown eyes, 
looking straight into my own, were lu- 
minous with intelligence, and I had a 
feeling that he was going to walk right 
out of the picture. For fully five 
minutes, during which the old man had 
placed our lunch upon the table, not a 
word was spoken. The old man had 
apparently noticed my intense interest 
in the photo, for he said, “I guess you 
never saw a much better photograph of 
a dog than that?” 

“T confess,” said I, “I never have. I 
am in much the same condition that 
Trilby was when she gazed at the por- 
trait of Swangali, ‘mesmerized by the 
luminosity of the eyes.’ ” 

“Tt was taken,” said he, “at Yuma by 
a tourist who had a photographing outfit 
large enough to stock the best studio in 
Los Angeles, and was presented to me by 
the owner of the dog.” 

“It certainly is a wonderful photo- 
graph,” said I, “and I am almost con- 
sumed by curiosity to hear something 
of his exploits. Might I ask you to 
gratify me by relating some of them?” 

“T shall do so with pleasure,’’ said he, 
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“for to be candid, I take as much pleasure 
in a reminiscence of Ishmael as it would 
be possible for any manu when he re- 
calls sweet memories of loved ones 
who have passed on into some place, 
some condition, more in harmony with 
the noble instincts that controlled their 
being here. Of course,” he continued, 
“Sf we have real faith in the tenents of the 
orthodox Christian church, we must be- 
lieve that the poor dumb brute is quite 
unconscious of his acts, and when he 
dies this great ‘unconscious’ love—this 
og ge loyalty and fidelity—goes 
with him to the ‘bow-wows.’ There is 
no room for him in the gilded mansions 
in the skies.” 

“T have often marveled,” he went on, 
“that these God-like attributes should 
be incarnated mostly in the dumb animal. 
These living forces, hungering to express 
themselves upon this plane of ours; and 
guided by the immutable law of attrac- 
tion, are, perchance, compelled—more 
often than we know—to pass us by, and 
manifest themselves in such as that 
faithful creature lying on the door mat.” 

Following his glance tenderly directed 
toward the puppy, whose great brown 
eves were regarding him intently, I saw 
a living reproduction of the face in the 

icture. 

“That little chap,” said I, reaching for 
the photograph and comparing them, “‘is 
a true descendant of this dog, even to the 
minutest marking, and were he a few 
months older and full grown, it would 
be difficult to believe that this was not 
his photograph. I venture the opinion, 
however, that if you could trace his pedi- 
gree you would find him a true descendant 
of this dog.” 

“T have not tried to trace his pedigree,” 
he replied, “but I .also, believe him to 
be the true descendant of that dog, and 
I have given him his right name, ‘Ish- 
mael.’” As he uttered the name the 
puppy instantly arose and went to him. 
Stroking him tenderly, the old man said, 
“You and the other Ishmael may be 
more closely related than most of us 

of ” 


“But to the story!” resumed the old 
man after a pause, lighting his pipe. 
“About twenty years ago there alighted 
from the west-bound express at the 
Needles a man whose bronzed visage 
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and long hair betokened him one who 
had been long away from the haunts of 
civilization. Carrying a big roll of 
blankets slung over his right shoulder, a 
repeating rifle in bis left hand, while a 
Colts 45 hung in a holster from a cart- 
ridge belt strapped round his waist, he 
presented no unusual sight in this 
country in those days, nor as a matter 
of fact in these; yet there was something 
about him that interested and puzzled 
the ubiquitous ‘Bill, Jack and Jerry,’ 
whose only visible occupation, in these 
frontier towns, appears to consist of 
meeting trains and discussing every 
passenger who alights therefrom; after 
which laudable occupation, they gen- 
erally return to some saloon and work— 
some one foradrink. So in this instance, 
when Bill queried, ‘I wander who that 
long-haired guy is?’ he was instantly in- 
formed by Jack that be was a prospector, 
whereat the ponderous intellect of Jerry 
manifests itself as he interjects, ‘Pros- 
pector nothing! Can’t you lamp a fellow 
that’s been doing a hunting stunt by 
his lonesome?’ And thus arguing they 


followed the stranger to the hotel, where 
the great question at issue was apparently 


satisfactorily disposed of by the register, 
in which the name, ‘C. Fredericks, King- 
man, Ariz.,’ had just been inscribed. 
“Fredericks had a ‘history’ all right; he 
was neither a prospector, a hunter nor a 
tenderfoot. He had gone through more 
in the way of dangerous situations and 
desperate undertakings than Bill, Jack or 
Jerry ever dreamed of. Suffice it to say 
that he had met with business reverses, 
followed by a great bereavement, which 
seemed to paralyze his hopes and ambi- 
tions. His was one of those natures 
which we occasionally meet with, who 
seem to take a weird satisfaction in 
nursing a grief; and who, in order to do so, 
rush off into the trackless desert, the 
mountains, away, anywbere, where their 
perturbed and reckless spirit can be alone 
with its sorrow, until it has worn itself 
out. This is exactly what Fredericks 
had done and was doing when he landed 
at the Needles that day; where he had 
come with the intention of buying a 
boat and following the Colorado to its 
mouth, and, if he could, to keep on 
going. His plans, however, were either 
fortunately or unfortunately frustrated 
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by that dog,” pointing to the picture. 

“T would like to say,” he continued, 
“that if there is any race of human 
creatures on this globe who excel Bret 
Harte’s heathen chi-nee in the guileful 
blandness of his smile, and utter in- 
ability to comprehend a single inquiry— 
save what pertains to his individual 
benefit—it is the noble ward of the 
government who is located across the 
Colorado at Needles, where at that time, 
they came each day in their feathers and 
government clothes, to do nothing but 
strut aimlessly around, and if fortunate 
enough to have a little money, squat down 
and gamble at Mexican monte. The 
river front was generally lined with 
boats, all owned by Indians; but Fred- 
ericks, during two or three days’ quest 
among these noble red men, could find 
but one or two who appeared to be able 
to ‘sabe Americana,’ and that seemed to 
be limited to twenty-five dollars, so he 
decided to build one, and made ar- 
rangements at the lumber yard for doing 
so. He had engaged a room only, at the 
hotel, and got his meals at which ever 
restaurant took his fancy. So it hap- 
pened one day the keeper of a restaurant 
was most unmercifully kicking a dog 
away from his door as Fredericks came 
from his work to get dinner. ‘Partner! 
What are you kicking that poor brute 
for?’ said he. ‘I’m kickin’ him,’ replied 
the man, ‘because he’s only a mongrel! 
Don’t belong to nobody; ain’t no good 
on earth; and’s only snoopin’ ’round here 
to try to steal somethin’.’ 

“‘ ‘Looks as if he needed something to 
eat pretty badly,’ said Fredericks, as he 
watched the poor emaciated cur limp 
down the street. 

*« ‘Comin’ in to dinner?’ asked the now 
quite urbane proprietor. 

“ *Yes,’ replied Fredericks. ‘But I’ve 
a friend who’s coming with me for dinner 
today. so rustle up two big rib steaks, 
and plenty of fried potatoes, for we’re 
both d—d hungry! And say!’ he said, as 
the proprietor was hastening to the kit- 
chen, ‘black tea for me, and a big glass 
of milk for my friend. Better make 
his a bowl. He comes from a part of 
the country where they mostly drink out 
of bowls,’ he added, as the proprietor 
hastened away; and turning to an Indian 
who stood grinning at the fracas, said: 
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*You go rope that dog! Sabe? Bring 
him to me! I give you silver dollar!’ 
taking one from his pocket, ‘Sabe?’ 
“*You bet I do,” said the Indian, 
whose comprehension had suddenly be- 
come clarified by the sight of the money, 
and who soon disappeared around the 
corner in pursuit of the dog. 
“Sauntering down the street, Freder- 
icks soon came upon the Indian, busy 
fastening a rope around the frightened 
cur, who stood trembling as if stricken 
with palsy; and taking the rope from the 
Indian and handing him a silver dollar, 
said, ‘Now chase yourself! Do you sabe?’ 
but in spite of the gleam of intelligence 
that played over the copper-colored 
countenance of the Indian, as he buried 
the ‘plunk’ into the pocket of his Uncle 
Sam trousers, he evidently did not, for 
he walked stolidly away without a sound. 
“By dint of coaxing and dragging, 
Fredericks got the dog as far as the door 
of the restaurant, where further progress 
by these means seemed absolutely futile; 
so in despair he picked the dog up in his 
arms and strode in. Selecting a table in 


a corner of the room and putting the dog 


under it between his feet, he fastened the 
rope securely to the chair, and gently 
stroking the poor, shivering brute, said, 
‘Now, old fellow, your name a few 
minutes ago was ““Mud,”’ but from now on 
it’s ‘Ishmael!’ You and I are outcasts, 
and we'll hit the trail together, old sport. 
No matter where it leads or how we fare, 
we'll be partners.’ At this moment the 
proprietor entered with the steaming 
order, and not noticing the dog looked 
somewhat astonished to find Fredericks 
sitting alone. 

“‘Didn’t you meet your friend?’ 
queried he, and without awaiting reply, 
‘To throw a friend after putting him to 
the expense of a dinner is a rotten game!’ 

“ “My friend,’ replied Fredericks, ‘is 
one of the kind who would never throw 
any body. Your hospitality will be 
amply appreciated, wholly disposed of, 
and fully paid for, so just set it down 
there and I’ll take care of it.’ 

“Cutting up the meat and reserving 
the "ones for future use, Fredericks placed 
the dog’s portion under the table, and 
as he did so was struck by the depth and 
intensity of the pitifully inquiring ex- 
pression in Ishmael’s eyes. Just such a 
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look,”’ the old man interjected, “as you 
observed in the photograph, and Freder- 
icks knew from that moment that he 
had a ‘world-beater’ in that dog, if 
properly trained. They finished their 
meal, and after placing the dishes upon 
the table, Fredericks rang the bell, paid 
his bill, and with the erstwhile hungry 
mongrel close at his heels, departed; 
while the proprietor, with a look of the 
utmost amazement, ejaculated, ‘Well 
I’ll be d—d! That man must have more 
money than brains!’ 

“Securing a collar and chain for the dog, 
which he kept constantly with him, Fred- 
ericks continued his work at the boat, 
which in a few days was completed. 

“In the meantime Ishmael had met- 
amorphosed from a frightened, cowardly 
cur to a valiant and noble assistant. He 
seemed to know instinctively whom to 
allow to approach the boat, and whom to 
keep away; possibly his memory was good 
for he certainly drew the line at Indians, 
small boys and not a few quasi-respectable 
Toms, Dicks and Harrys. 

“Fredericks’ adoption of the dog had 
become generally known and Dame Gos- 
sip had added that ‘he fed it on Porter- 
house steak, French fried potatoes and 
cream;’ so there was considerable cu- 
riosity regarding him which seems to have 
culminated on the day the boat, together 
with some six months’ provisions, were 
carted down to the river to be launched 
and loaded. 

“Fredericks had no idea Needles was 
so large a place. Every one seemed to be 
there, to watch proceedings, and, inci- 
dentally, to volunteer advice as to where 
this and that box ought to go. Ishmael, 
however, would not allow anyone to 
approach, except in Fredericks’ company. 
The restaurant proprietor attempted to 
assist, but had no sooner taken up one of 
the cases than Ishmael sprang from the 
boat with a growl so ominously dangerous 
that he hastily put it down and retreated 
to a safe distance, when he called out, 
‘If I were you, mister, I’d shoot that cur!’ 

“Tf you were me,’ said Fredericks, 
‘you’d shoot the cur that did so, for that’s 
exactly what I would do,’ and it needed 
no second look at his determined features 
to convince one that he would do as he 
said. 

“So the boat was loaded and shoved off, 
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Fredericks taking his seat in the stern, 
while Ishmael occupied the little quarter- 
deck in the bow, from which he never 
ceased barking out his joyful farewell 
until the bend of the river below hid the 
scenes of his doghood’s misery from sight. 

“Fredericks had already made some 
little headway in training him to cease 
barking, but understanding and appre- 
ciating the excessive joy that Ishmael 
was experiencing in his exodus, he did 
not attempt to check him. He renewed 
his training at once, however, employing 
the method which you have witnessed 
with this puppy, his object being to 
enable him to avoid, if possible, a battle 
with the Indians, who at that time, in 
places remote from white men, would 
steal anything they could lay their hands 
upon; nor would they hesitate to kill, in 
order to do so, if fairly sure they could 
do it with safety to themselves. Fred- 
ericks had, on several occasions in the 
past, nearly been a victim to their treach- 
ery, and knowing the wild and unsettled 
condition of the part of the country 
through which he was to pass, deter- 
mined to train his dog to apprize him 
instantly, and silently, of approaching 
danger. To accomplish this he camped 
for many days close to civilization, trein- 
ing continuously, quickening and develop- 
ing those inherent instincts which were 
slumbering within the animal brain, and 
needed by firm and gentle treatment to 
awaken into activity. He accomplished 
this at last to his complete satisfaction, 
and breaking camp, put out upon his 
journey. 

“By easy stages they floated slowly 
down the Colorado—down through those 
sun-kissed mountain peaks, radiant in 
ever-changing color, whose cathedral-like 
spires, dazzling in opaline splendor, in- 
spired Fredericks with feelings of awe 
and reverence. For hours at a stretch he 
would lean back in his seat, enraptured 
by the surpassing beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the scene. On through narrow- 
ing gorges, whose precipitous walls tower 
in mighty grandeur far above the river, 
now lashing itself angrily into a fury of 
foam as it speeds through the narrow 
gateway, and, anon, through widening 
glens, manteled in deepest green and 
joyous with chirpings of birds. ‘Ah, 
Ishmael!’ he would sigh, ‘If Nature had 
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but seen fit to have cast us in a more 
artistic mould—endowed us with a ge- 
nius great enough to reproduce on canvas 
this gorgeous image of Herself, we would 
stay here, here in this great, magnificent 
wilderness, and send forth to the world 
messages almost articulate in their sub- 
limity.’ 

“Ishmael, however, seemed to evince 
greater interest in animate nature, and 
would watch with shivering excitement 
the flocks of wild geese or duck as they 
sailed noisily overhead; at which times 
Fredericks would occasionally have the 
good fortune to bring one down with his 
rifle, when Ishmael would spring from 
the boat and secure it, after which they 
would land and prepare a sumptuous 
repast, Ishmael retrieving drift-wood for 
a fire, in which he took the greatest 
delight. 

“Thus the days sped on, until they had 
passed the Indian Reservation and 
reached Martin’s Landing, from which 
place Fredericks had planned to water- 
log his boat, and make a flying trip into 
the desert in search of some old Spanish 
placer mines, a tracing and description of 
which had been given him by an old miner 
at Williams, who had discovered them a 
few years previous and taken from them 
enough gold to keep him in comfort dur- 
ing his remaining years. He had warned 
Fredericks of the danger of the under- 
taking, and cautioned him not to make 
the attempt unless well supplied with 
water. With this in view, Fredericks, 
before leaving Needles, had employed a 
saddler to construct a harness for Ish- 
mael whereby two canteens, specially 
made for the purpose, could be securely 
packed without fear of shifting. He had 
trained him on the trip down to follow 
closely at his heels with the pack, until 
he gave the command, ‘To the boat!’ 
which Ishmael was made to fully under- 
stand. 

“Two or three days were spent in pre- 
paring for the journey, storing provisions, 
guns, clothing, etc., and water-logging and 
covering the boat with bushes; during 
which time Fredericks had become quite 
well acquainted with Mr. Martini, his 
wife and daughter, a kindly .Mexican 
family who lived in reasonable comfort 
from the proceeds of a desert claim, 
worked by two stalwart sons. 
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“As a full moon swung up over the 
desert hills, under a clear sky, they set 
out on their perilous journey; and striking 
a course by the compass, covered many 
miles before halting. Thus far their 
way had been over long, rolling ridges of 
sand, utterly devoid of vegetation, save 
an occasional giant cactus—silent senti- 
nel of this awful desolation—but now as 
they began to approach the mountains, 
yucca, mesquite and other prickly desert 
scrub began to make their appearance. 

“The sun was far above the horizon 
when Fredericks, sore and weary, decided 
to camp; and selecting a large, cats-claw 
bush, undid the packs, and throwing a 
blanket over its prickly branches for 
shade, threw himself down to rest. 
“Seven o’clock, soliloquized he, looking 
at his watch, and the thermometer at 
least one hundred and thirty in the 
shade! If old Bill Bryson has told me 
the truth, Ishmael,’ he continued, as the 
dog crawled in under the shade beside 
him, ‘we’ll make the diggings in three 
hours. So we'll sleep, eat and go on.’ 

“Sunset found them encamped against 
a sheltering wall of rock forming one of 
the sides of a short canyon opening into a 
valley literally perforated with old shafts, 
and it was with a keen feeling of disap- 
pointment that Fredericks surveyed a 
field which his)judgment told him had 
been ‘worked out.’ He spent several 
hours that night, and all the next day, in 
looking over the ground. Most of the 
shafts were filled nearly to the top with 
surface washings, and it was not until 
evening that he came upon one from the 
surface of which he could discern the 
opening of the tunnel, or ‘drift,’ at the 
bottom. This was some thirty feet deep, 
and he concluded that bed rock lay but a 
few feet below. It was about a half mile 
from camp, and he decided to begin the 
prospect here at sunrise in the morning. 

“They returned to camp and dis- 
patched a hearty meal, after which Fred- 
ericks lit his pipe and gave himself up to 
thoughts of the past and speculations o 
the future. 

“Rising refreshed the next morning, 
they breakfasted at sunrise, and after 
placing some water in a dish, away from 
the rays of the sun, and leaving food, he 
-bade Ishmael remain in camp; and taking 
a canteen of water, some lunch; his rope 
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ladder and a small pick and shovel, he 
struck out for his prospect. 

“Finding a boulder some six feet from 
the shaft, he fastened the end of his 
ladder around it, tested it, and feeling 
satisfied that it was secure, made fast his 
pick and shovel at the other end and low- 
ered them into the shaft, after which he 
seized hold of the ladder and began his 
descent. He had scarcely descended a 
half dozen rungs, however, when he 
suddenly felt the ladder giving way, and 
in a desperate but futile effort to cling to 
the surface went crashing down to the 
bottom of the shaft, where he lay for a 
moment stuned and dazed. Recovering 
quickly, he made an effort to get upon his 
feet, which was almost impossible, as he 
found he had sprained or broken his left 
ankle in the fall, the increasing pain 
from which was almost insufferable. 

“Fredericks,” continued the old man, 
after a pause, “is a man of a very practi- 
cal and philosophical turn of mind, and 
when he became aware of the hopeless- 
ness of escape by any conceivable means, 
it required all the fortitude he possessed 
to prevent his brain from stampeding. 
With a herculean effort he endeavored to 
compose himself; he even filled bis pipe 
and tried to smoke as he weighed the 
chances for and against escape from that 
death-trap. One look at the dry, smooth 
walls of the shaft, that would crumble at 
a touch, was enough to convince him 
that no foothold could be obtained. 
Assistance from the surface was out of 
the question, as it was not likely there 
was a living human being within twenty- 
five miles of him. Ishmael was beyond 
hearing, even if he had the means to 
attach a note and order him ‘to the boat.’ 
He reached for a drink. The nozzel of 
the canteen had been broken in the fall, 
and but a little water remained. He 
could see no way of escape, and as he sat 
there listlessly gazing at the ground be- 
neath him, the most trivial and long for- 
gotten incidents of his life seemed to 
force themselves upon his memory, which, 
jumping over the bridge of years that 
lay between, presented to his mind faintly 
remembered scenes of childhood. He 
thought he could hear distinctly again 
the dear, sweet voice of an angel sister 
singing, ‘Come, Grandpa, with the little 
black pony; take little chubbin for a 
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drive.’ He smiled as he recalled how 
his great big brother would take him on 
the sled when he went for fire wood, 
away off so far to the woods behind the 
house, and placing him on top of the 
tremendous load, would march in childish 
triumph home. That was away back 
east; now he was in the far west, buried 
alive in the desert. He wondered what 
became of the hundreds of Spanish min- 
ers who had dug these holes; had any of 
them ever perished in this way? Did he 
not sometime hear that the Spanish 
miner would never work in a drift from 
the bottom of a shaft, unless there was 
another shaft, already dug, to work 
toward? If true, he might there find a 
means of escape! Instantly aroused into 
activity by this thought, and regardless of 
the excruciating pain from his injured 
ankle, he seized the shovel and began to 
clear the entrance to the drift. As soon 
as this was effected, he lay flat down, and 
peering into it, saw a faint ray of light 
which emanated from the other end. The 
tunnel was choked up almost to the roof, 
to touch which, would bring down from a 
handful to a shovelful—possibly a ton— 
of earth; and he knew if he ever managed 


to cut his way through to that light, it 
would have to be done without disturbing 
the roof by as much asatouch. To work 
with a shovel was out of the question; he 
must cut and scrape his way through 


with a knife. Knowing that he could 
not return, he drank the remaining water 
and, taking a large clasp knife from his 
pocket, set vigorously to work at the 
hazardous undertaking. 

“T shall not attempt to describe,” con- 
tinued the old man, “the awful sensa- 
tions—the struggles for breath, the utter 
despair—which overwhelmed him at mo- 
ments, when he almost decided to plunge 
the knife into his heart and end the 
ordeal. Let me but say that when, with 
an almost super-human effort, he dragged 
his benumbed and bleeding body from 
one of the shafts which was filled close to 
the surface, the moon and stars were out, 
in all their radiant splendor, as though 
greeting him for having triumphed over 
death. He bowed his head in mute 
thankfulness for his escape, but he could 
not speak—his tongue was swollen and 
clung to the roof of his mouth. 

“In the near distance he could hear 
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Ishmael howling in despair. Taking up 
a stone, he began hammering it against 
another. The signal was effective, for 
Ishmael, with barks of joy, came bound- 
ing towards him, and with gentle whines, 
licked his master’s face and hands. 

“Fredericks took hold of the dog’s 
collar with his left hand, and dragging as 
much of his weight as he could with his 
right, they started and at last reached 
camp. For hours Fredericks applied 
dampened cloths to his lips and tongue, 
and by morning had reduced the swelling 
enough to enable him to speak. Realiz- 
ing that their supply of water would be 
exhausted before he could attempt the 
journey back to Martini’s, he decided to 
send Ishmael at sunset. So he wrote a 
letter to Martini, telling him of his ac- 
cident and requesting him to fill the 
canteens, to make sure that Ishmael’s 
pack was carefully and securely strapped, 
but not to let him start out on the journey 
till sundown. 

“When the time arrived for departure 
he called Ishmael to him, adjusted and 
strapped on the harness, attached the 
letter in a prominent place, and, with a 
tugging at his heart he had never felt be- 
fore, put his arms around him, patted 
him tenderly and ordered him ‘to the 
boat!’ Starting instantly at the com- 
mand, Ishmael turned to look back a 
couple of times, then disappeared over 
the brow of the desert hills. 

“All that night and the next day 
Fredericks busied himself in caring for 
his ankle, and felt no particular uneasi- 
ness concerning the dog. ‘He will be 
here,’ he assured himself, ‘early in the 
morning;’ but morning came and passed 
on till night, and he did not come. All 
day long Fredericks had watched the 
western desert hills anxiously for his 
coming. He had had but little sleep for 
over thirty-six hours, and it was past 
midnight when, worn out by his long 
vigil, the weakened nerves could stand 
the strain no longer, and lying down upon 
the sand he fell into a deep slumber. 
How long he remained thus he did not 
know. He had been dreaming of the 
past, and hearing the voice of a loved 
one cry out in anguish, he suddenly 
awoke, in the broad glare of the midday 
sun, to find Ishmael lying beside him, 
panting from extreme exhaustion, his 
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tongue hanging on the ground, and mak- 
ing occasional little puppy-like cries. 
Strapped to the saddle were the two 
canteens full of water, while, laying on 
the ground, and fastened*to his collar by 
a short rope was still another, larger one. 
‘Poor Ishmael!’ he said. ‘What a load 
to send you with.’ And springing to 
his feet regardless of the swollen ankle, 
he quickly undid the pack, threw to one 
side a note which was pinned to the 
canteen, and by assiduously sponging the 
dog’s face, mouth and swollen and bleed- 
ing feet, soon had him up again. It was 
with almost a woman’s tenderness that 
Fredericks nursed that faithful brute, 
who, licking his master’s hands in return, 
gave evidence that he understood. ‘We 
will abandon this kind of life, Ishmael,’ 
said he, ‘and leave it for those whose 
mental texture is not so easily damaged 
by these experiences. So we start, old 
fellow, as soon as you are able, and while 
we have the means of preventing death 
from thirst.’ He then took up the note 


and read it, and,” said the old man, 

digressing, “if you will turn that picture 

of Ishmael over you will read it also.” 
Turning the picture I found the back 


mounted with glass, underneath which 
was the following letter: 


Martini Landing, 
Thursday, Sept., ’93. 
Senor Fredericks :— 

Your dog come with letter early in 
morning, I try to keep him till night like 
you say, but I no can. He sure gone 
mad. He grab at canteen then bark and 
run to river then he come back and bark, 
bark all time and growl to my little dog. 
Chite he get so scare he run away and 
hide. I am scare to. I think your dog 
sure gone crazy. I have to let him go 
—can’t keep him till night. I have fix 
more canteen on his back. 2 small can- 
teen no good on desert. We so sorry to 
hear your foot sick and hope you get 


better quick. 
Marie Martini. 


“Poor Ishmael,’’ said the old man as he 
adjusted his glasses and perused the let- 
ter. “It would require no special power 
of perception,” he continued, “to very 
clearly understand the thoughts that 
surged through his brain that morning. 
He was trying to express them in the only 
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way he knew how. Thoughts? Yes 
They all have them; no doubt noble 
thoughts as well as others, but very 
little, if any, discretion. That’s a horse 
of another color, and is the result of ed- 
ucation. Had poor, kind little Mrs. 
Martini been more discreet she would 
never have added to Ishmael’s load— 
already fully commensurate to his 
strength—a weight as heavy again—one 
impossible of adjustment, and which, 
doubtless, became disconnected from the 
saddle before he had covered a mile. 
The Martini’s told Fredericks afterwards 
that they watched Ishmael as he started, 
and concluding from the effort he made to 
carry the load that it was too heavy, 
went after him to take off the extra can- 
teen, but when he saw them coming he 
tore over the desert as though the devil 
himself was after him, so they gave up 
the attempt. 

“T have often tried in imagination,” 
continued the old man, “‘to picture Ish- 
mael on that desperate errand of mercy. 
I can see him, in fancy, with that awful 
load; his head hanging down; his mouth 
open and tongue protruding, veritably 
plowing his way with scorched and bleed- 
ing feet, through the burning sands. 
But is it possible to paint the over- 
whelming anguish that possessed him 
when that heavy canteen, fallen from 
his back, resisted every effort to detach 
from his collar, and which henceforth 
must be dragged—possibly backwards? 
No! Man cannot paint sensations, un- 
less he has experienced them, in some 
degree. 

“But to resume my story,” said he, 
“Fredericks found it impossible to at- 
tempt the return trip until three more 
days had passed, and then only as a 
choice between two terrible possibilities, 
viz.: dying of thirst there, or on the 
march. I cannot tell you anything of 
that journey, for the good reason that 
Fredericks had no distinct recollection of 
it. Suffice it to say that on Thursday 
morning, just one week after Ishmael’s 
visit, Ferdinand Martini—who, with his 
brother, had come in from their claim the 
previous day—went out to the garden in 
front of the house just before sunrise, 
when he was startled at the sight of 
what he thought was an apparition; and 
calling the other inmates, pointed out 
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the object of his alarm. Upon the brow 
of the white, bare sand hill, five hundred 
yards away, stood a man nearly naked, 
with a rope fastened round his waist, at 
the other end of which a dog was pulling 
and tugging vigorously. Standing there 
against a sky made deepest red by the 
reflected rays of the yet unrisen sun, they 
seemed of gigantic stature, and the Mar- 
tini family were, for the moment—as 
they devoutly crossed themselves—panic 
stricken, until Mrs. Martini, observing 
the pack saddle on the dog, cried out, 
‘It is Senor Fredericks! Run quick! 
Miguel! Ferdinand! He has fallen! 
Take canteen!’ 

“Such was the case,’’ continued the old 
man. “When he reached the brow of 
the hill, and recognized Martini’s house, 
his nerves, which had been subjected to a 
continuous strain for over thirty-six 
hours, suddenly relaxed, and he sank 
to the ground. When they reached him 
he was very weak and somewhat be- 
wildered. His feet, as well as those of 
the -dog, were completely encased in 
bandages, which had been added to by 
strips torn from his clothing. They as- 
sisted him to his feet, and, placing him 
between themselves, soon reached the 
house; Ishmael following, wagging his 
tail and making sorry attempts to bark. 
A few weeks under the kind and anxious 
care of that hospitable Mexican family 
saw them both well on the way to re- 
covery.” 

Here the old man paused, and eager to 
hear what became of Fredericks and 
Ishmael, I earnestly begged him to pro- 
ceed. 

“Well,” said he, as he lit his pipe and 
began to smoke. “As you seem to be 
much interested, and as I am—as the 
poet would say—‘in the humor reminis- 
cent,’ I will do so; but as there is nothing 
of importance to tell of the two or three 
months directly following the incidents 
which I have related, I shall begin by 
saying that it was early in February, I 
think, when he and the dog landed at 
Yuma, where a garbled account of his 
journey to the old Spanish diggings had 
preceded him by a few weeks; and the 
story had become so exaggerated, elabor- 
ated and embellished at the time of his 
arrival that he and Ishmael became at 
once the cynosure of all eyes. The small 
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boy was particularly in evidence wherever 
they went, and it was some days before 
Fredericks could account for the amazing 
interest which he and the dog seemed to 
excite. The Gila dam had broken away 
at the time and the Coiorado, already 
greatly swollen by rains, was rising 
rapidly. As it swept round the Fort 
bluff into the narrow gateway, the 
swerving torrent formed a whirlpool so 
fearfully grand in its aspect as to attract 
hundreds of towns people to the vantage 
points along the water front; where they 
watched huge trees and other floating 
debris as, with increasing rapidity, they 
were swept round and round till, reach- 
ing the center of the vortex, became like 
things of life, as they whirled and lashed 
themselves around the roaring, seething 
cauldron. Fredericks also was idly 
watching the scene, when he was accosted 
by a colored porter, who said: ‘S’cuse 
me, sir, de lady and her daughter, in de, 
Pullman on de side track up dere,’ 
pointing to the car, ‘sent me down to 
ask if you would come up and let dem 
see dis yere dog, sir?’ 

“*With pleasure,’ replied Fredericks, 
and accompanied the porter to the car, 
on the platform of which stood a very 
beautiful middle-aged lady, and a sweet 
little girl of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, who, clapping her little hands as 
they approached, cried out in childish 
glee, ‘Oh, mamma, I know that is the 
Ishmael dog we heard about.’ 

“Pardon me, sir,’ said the lady, as 
Fredericks lifted his hat, and, at their 
solicitation, stepped upon the platform. 
‘My little girl here is so insistent that 
your dog is the one of which we have 
heard a very remarkable and romantic 
story, that I have dared to take 
the liberty of sending for you in order to 
appease her. May I ask if your dog’s 
name is Ishmael?’ 

“Tt is, madam,’ Fredericks replied. 
‘But I had no idea until now that the 
news of his exploits had travelled so far 
afield, and which explains the unusual 
curiosity which our presence seems to 
have awakened here.’ 

“Begging him to follow, she entered 
the car, and addressing an aged invalid 
gentleman, who was reclining in an arm 
chair, she said: ‘Papa, Jozy was right. 
This is Mr. Fredericks, and that,’ point- 
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ing to the dog, who was already romping 
with the little girl, ‘is the wonderful dog 
the agent told us about yesterday.’ 
“¢*That child is a veritable psychic,’ 
responded the old gentleman, as he mo- 
tioned Fredericks to a seat and ordered 
the chef to bring some refreshments. 
‘She was,’ he continued, ‘so intensely 
interested in an account which the station 
agent yesterday gave us of a man who was 
delivered from death in the desert by the 
marvelous intelligence and faithfulness of 
a dog, that she averred she would be able 
to recognize them should she ever see 
them together. If her assertions have 


proven true, we shall be exceedingly 
grateful if you will relate the epi- 


e. 

“This Fredericks did, and also told 
them many other narratives pertaining 
to Ishmae! s prowess and sagacity, which 
so interested his hearers that when, look- 
ing at his watch, he discovered it was 
luncheon time, and rose to go, they would 
not permit him to, but compelled him 
to remain and lunch with them; and, I 
may say parenthetically, that Ishmael 
had the swellest meal that day that he 
ever had in his doghood days—and it 
was the last he ever partook of on this 
earth. 

“That was a busy day for Ishmael,” 
resumed the old man. “It was the only 
time in his life that he knew what sport 
it was to romp and play with a child. 
After the meal was over, and while 
Fredericks and his host remained chatting 
and smoking, the little girl and her mother 
had set up a camera and taken the photo- 
graph you see there; after which the little 
girl exclaimed: ‘Grandpa, we have a 
splendid one of Ishmael, and you must 
not forget what you promised!’ 

“ ‘Oh, yes,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I 
promised her last night that if we ever 
ran across the dog that the agent told us 
the story about, I should buy him for 
her, if I could. Would you feel inclined 
to accept a money consideration for him?’ 

“« ‘There is not money enough in Yuma 
to buy Ishmael,’ Fredericks replied. 
‘But I believe he would be far happier 
with that sweet child than he could ever 
be with me, and that is the only con- 
sideration which could ever induce me to 
part with him. I am leaving tomorrow 
for Los Angeles, and my duties will be 
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such as to prohibit his being much in my 
company, so I shall present Ishmael to 
her, and in doing so shall always feel 
grateful in the consciousness that the 
most faithful friend I have in this world 
is under the protection of those whose 
_ motive in seeking guardianship is 
ove.’ 

“Calling the child to him, Fredericks 
asked, ‘If I give Ishmael to you, will you 
promise me that you will never, after 
today, part with him, except by death?’ 

“ *Yes,’ replied the child. ‘I promise 
faithfully.’ And in a childish ecstasy 
of delight, she threw her little arms 
around his neck, and sealed the promise 


with a kiss. 

“*Then,’ said Fredericks, ‘Ishmael 
now belongs to you. I must request, 
however, that you let him remain with 
me until tomorrow, and that you send 
the photograph you have just taken to 
me at this address,’ handing her a card, 
which she took and rushed away in glad- 
ness to her mother. 

“At this moment they heard sounds of 
tumult proceeding from the street below, 
and looking from the window, saw num- 
bers of excited people running toward the 
water-front. ‘Something unusual has 
happened,’ remarked Fredericks. 

“‘*No doubt the bridge has washed 
away,’ responded the child’s mother. 
‘Let us go and see,’ and hastily seizing 
their hats they started. Reaching the 
corner below, they saw at a glance the 
cause of the alarm. A boat had been 
caught inside of the outer circle of the 
whirlpool, and the two occupants were 
paddling all their strength to get out 
again. They had already been carried 
around the vortex several times, but the 
boat was gradually nearing the center as 
their efforts in the struggle for life be- 
came weaker. The excited multitude on 
the river front rushed frantically this 
way and that in a seemingly hopeless 
endeavor to find some means of assis- 
tance. Not a boat was to be found, and 
there was no one who dared to risk his 
life by swimming out with a line. Fred- 
ericks took in the situation at a glance, 
and said excitedly: ‘There is but one way 
of saving those lives. A rope must be 
passed out to them before they get 
much farther into the vortex. We will 
send Ishmael! And putting the thought 
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into instant action, rushed away to the 
river front followed by Ishmael. 

“*No! No!’ shrieked the child after 
him. ‘He will be killed. Ob, please do 
not send him. I know he will be killed!’ 
she cried piteously. 

“Rushing up to a man who, with a 
coil of small rope, was searching for a 
volunteer to swim out, Fredericks ex- 
claimed: ‘Quick! Give me the rope, and 
stand by to haul in.’ Making the end 
fast to Ishmael’s collar, he raised him up 
in his arms for a moment to make sure 
his attention was attracted, then putting 
him down cried out: “To the boat! To 
the boat!’ Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion the dog sprang into the river and 
swam quickly toward the whirlpool, 
Fredericks paying out the rope, and 
cautioning four men whom he had 
chosen to haul in to be careful to pull 
steadily, and together, when he gave the 
word. Minutes went by as the crowd 
stood breathlessly watching Ishmael as 
he swam on to the rescue, and when he 
reached the outer circle of the whirlpool, 
and began to move round with the cur- 
rent, a murmer of dismay arose from 
the excited throng as they perceived 
that the boat was on the opposite side 
of the pool. 

“Fredericks allowed the dog to get 
well into the circle, then checked him. 
Fredericks had been nervously watching 
a large tree, following some thirty yards 
behind the boat, the branches of which 
were raised several feet out of water, 
and he knew that if Ishmael did not 
reach there in time to pull the boat 
away before the tree reached the angle 
in which they were hauling, there would 
be very little hope of rescue, as the rope 
would become entangled in the branches 
of the rolling tree. His pulse seemed to 
gallop, and great beads of perspiration 
stood out upon his face as the boat 
swept on toward the dog. 

“‘Let go the rope,’ shouted voices 
behind him. Without replying, he wait- 
ed until the boat was a few yards past 
the dog, when he rapidly began to slacken 
the line. A yell of joy burst from the 
throng as they saw the dog reach the 
boat. 

“Dragging the dog into the boat, and 
making several turns of the line round 
his arm, the man in the bow motioned to 
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haul. ‘Hurrah!’ yelled the crowds, as 
they saw the boat remain for a moment 
motionless, then begin to move toward 
the shore. 

“ ‘Quick now, boys,’ said Fredericks, 
‘before that tree gets in our way.’ And 
as he spoke the tree, whose root had 
probably reached the center of the vortex, 
suddenly, and like a thing of life, rose 
up out of the water, spun quickly around; 
then, with a circling motion, swept down 
with terrific force, striking at the side of 
the boat, which it crushed into splinters 
as it rolled mercilessly over it. 

“Without ceasing an instant, Freder- 
icks and the others continued to haul in 
as fast as they could, and soon saw that 
one of the men was clinging to the rope, 
while the body of the dog, turning from 
side to side, was still attached to the end. 
Fredericks knew that Ishmael was very 
seriously injured, if not killed outright, 
and as this foreboding crept upon him he 
seemed possessed by giant strength as 
hand over hand he rapidly hauled in the 
object of his solicitation. 

“ ‘Stand back!’ cried he at the crowds 
surging about him as the rescued was 
drawn close to shore. ‘There is another 
life to save here;’ and as he pulled the 
man into shallow water, where he soon 
scrambled to his feet, Fredericks quickly 
drew the all but lifeless body of Ishmael 
to him; and, seemingly unconscious of 
the presence of others, took him in his 
arms and talked to him in the most en- 
dearing tones. One glance at the gaping 
wound in Ishmael’s side told Fredericks 
that his poor, lowly, dumb companion 
was beyond human aid. His trusty and 
faithful friend was dying. Quite a crowd 
had gathered there, and they stood 
silently, almost reverently, regarding 
the sorrowful scene. 

“Suddenly, a little girl with long braids 
of golden hair, frantically pushed her 
way through their midst, and as she per- 
ceived the torn and bleeding body of the 
dog, lying motionless in its master’s lap, 
gave a piercing shriek of anguish. ‘Oh! 
Ishmael!’ and threw herself down by his 
side in an agony of tears. The shrill, 
sharp utterance of his name momentarily 
revived him. He slowly opened his eyes, 
looked for a few seconds into his master’s 
face; made a futile effort to raise his 
right foot; gave a plaintive, little puppy- 
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like cry; licked the small white hand that 
lay upon his master’s arm; and, with a 
shudder, stiffened in death. 

“Rising to his feet and calling toan 
expressman, whose face he knew, Fred- 
ericks gave him some instructions, and 
as he took the little girl by the hand, she 
looked up through tearful eyes and said, 
‘Oh! why should God take poor Ishmael?’ 

* ‘Because, little angel,’ replied Fred- 
ericks, ‘your sisters, the angels on the 
other side, knew that Ishmael had been 
a good and faithful servant, and they 
wanted him.’ ” 

As the old man concluded his story I 
ventured to say that I could not con- 
ceive of one giving away a memento so 
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dear, as that photo must have been to 
Fredericks—doubtless he was dead. 

“No, sir,” replied the old man. “He’s 
alive and well. But,” he continued, “he 
never did give the photograph away.” 

“Then,” said I, “you must be—” 

“Fredericks,” said he. 

As I shook hands with the old man an 
hour afterwards at the mountain trail, I 
said to him: “Mr. Fredericks, why 
don’t you write that story and have it 
published in one of the magazines?” 

The old man shook his head as he 
laughingly replied: ““The magazines want 
better stuff than that, my boy. I guess 
they would consider it was too much of 
the nature of Doggerel.”’ 


CALIFORNIA 


By Mary Stewart Quelle 


Lon 


and lonely stretch ber shore-lines, 


Flecked with foam and shifting sand; 
Brown and bare the broken ledges, 
Where the water wears the land. 


Sleep the ships secure at anchor, 
Safe in San Francisco’s bay; 
Sweeps the surf in swirling circles, 
Round the rocks of Monterey. 


Shines the snow on her Sierras,— 

Rude their rock-walls roughly piled, 
Gaunt and grim their granite grandeur, 
Wide and wierd their chasms wild. 


Olive orchards’ gray boughs billow. 
Fertile fields the foothills trim; 


Pointed 


pine and waving willow 


Bind the blue lake’s shaggy rim. 


Ragged redwoods clothe her Coast Range; 
Lordly live oaks cast their shade 
Where the wheatfields ripening ripple, 
Where there wander man and maid. 


Works a wizard in the valleys, 

Through the sunny days: 

Paints the peach and grape and orange,— 
Hides bim in a golden haze. 


Mountain, meadow, wave and willow, 
Olive, oak and ledges lone; 
Sand and surf and sunshine mellow, 
California calls ber own. 
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K ANYBODY YOU WANT TO, 
my dear—so long as you do not 
rope me into acting as bear- 
leader around the whole shore 
of the bay,” acquiesced the Big 
Man affably, with his mouth full of 
tacks. “By George, I want your Uncle 
to have a good time:—but it beats me 
how every man Jack that drops in here 
wants nothing to do but to fish!” 
“Do hear!’ squeaked the outraged 
Enthusiast, struck with pique that his 
coming morning’s departure denied him 
acquaintance with a traditionally kin- 
dred spirit. “Just to think what that 
man stands to miss, when the bluefish 
are running at Point Lobos, and the 
natives are hauling in steelhead from 
the Lagoon hand over fist. Yet here 
he blithers, day on end, with no thought 
above grape vines on a trellis.” 
“Pink passion flowers, Numbskull?” 
growled the Big Man indistinctly. 
“Tt’s the way I use up the dead fish- 
poles bequeathed by my guests.” 
“White and purple, are common 
enough,” refreshing his speech for a 
dash on his hobby, “But I’ll bet my hat 
there isn’t another pink vine between 
here and Del Monte. And I’ve got 
more varieties of pelargoniums down 
there by the south wall—” 
“Oh—Landgrubber!” groaned the 
Enthusiast, puffing protest into the blue. 
“If ever a human being shirked his 
advantages, you are it. Here you 
preached Carmel to me all winter until 
I was mad to try my luck on its varie- 
gated opportunities: and when I arrive 
you'll do naught for your living but dig. 
If more dirt was what you wanted you 
could have raised pelargomeums on a 
back city lot. It’s a sin and a shame 
for you to be wasting my last afternoon 
on a ladder!—Go scratch up a stick, 
and come join me in luring the silver 
spoil.” 





“Silver Spoil’‘ sounds poetic, doesn’t 
it?” jeered the Big Man, deliberately 
pounding his thumb. “I’d look well, 
wouldn’t I, to go toting my fifteen stone 
across Carmel River bar for a wriggling 
mess of shiners that I could buy all 
scaled from Long Sing’s yoke basket for 
two bits? Why nobody but niggers 
ever go fishing down jn the part of 
the country where I came from,—they 
just sit in a row all day long with their 
toes dangling over the tide!” 

It was a common bone of contention 
between them; and the discussion ended 
as always in the Enthusiast’s going off 
huffy with his rod and reel, while the 
Big Man betook himself, master of the 
situation, to his expectant chrysanthemum 
bed. But his partner would have had 
sweet revenge if his time limit had ex- 
tended to the arrival of three simul- 
taneous letters in the mail that crawled 
over the ridge two days hence. 

The Lady of the Lodge tossed them 
one by one into her husband’s plate. 
“For the honor of the family you will 
e’en have to go fish.” she said senten- 
tiously. “The old gentleman gets here 
tomorrow, and I am not going to have 
him cheated of the one occupation I 
have understood from childhood was 
his delight. It is beyond the question 
to set a man you have never met poking 
around by himself as you did with Frank 
Stuart; and you will see if you read that 
every immediate avenue is closed,— 
unless you can shift him occasionally 
onto Sam Short and the boys:—I sup- 
pose that would be decent enough for 
an extra day.” 

The Big Man raged, with a nightmare 
prevision of his garden unirrigated and 
bare. But the wine of hospitality bubbled 
strong in his veins; and the noon of the 
MacAllisters’ advent found him waiting 
for the stage, his pockets bulging omi- 
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nously with great fish hooks, and lead 
and sea lines. 

“You’ve come to the right spot for 
sport this time, Uncle’’ he cried heartily, 
swinging the traveler’s grip from his 
descending path. 

“‘We’ve surely laid out to give him the 
time of his life, Aunt Maria!” as he turned 
again to assist the frail little lady stepping 
down from the Pine Inn bus to the shade 
of his cherished passion vine. 

And from chowder and fried mussels 
to Carmel River melon, throughout the 
elaborate luncheon that the Lodge Mis- 
tress served to greet her long unseen 
kin, he talked fish with a histrionic 
ability unsuspected in one so near the 
soil—and utterly convulsing to us 
cognizant of the comedy,—vice the 
patent bewilderment of the grey little 
lady in grey, who had evidently heard 
of him in other guise. 

“T want you to get out and enjoy 
yourself in true Carmel style, Uncle 
Simeon,” he wound up grandiloquently, 
as we rose from the festive board. And 
the old gentleman responding in like 
spirit, he burst rashly out with an offer 
to take him forthwith to the rocks for the 
afternoon flood. 

“Well, it’s just as you say, Nephew 
Tom!” declared the newcomer briskly. 
“They used to tell when I was a boy that 
a cloudy early morning was the best 
time to fish: but I understand everything’s 
various in Californiay. Do you use 
grubs, or worms, or grasshoppers, for 
bait?” 

The Big Man jumped as if he had 
been shot, and his face fell fifty degrees 
toward zero. “Great Scott!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“There’s a job over town I 
forgot!—I may not be able to go with 
you this afternoon Uncle, after all. 
I’ll be back as soon as the law allows,” 
he shouted bluffly over his shoulder, 
plowing ankle deep across the sandy 
street. “But if I don’t make a finish 
until too late tonight, we’ll get out for 
a bite before breakfast tomorrow,— 
unless the comet strikes!’ 

“I tell you what, it’s refreshing to 
find a man of his age still so much of 
a kid,” chuckled Uncle Simeon benignly. 
“I wouldn’t trade that fellow’s heart 
action, and joyous outlook on life, for 
John Rockefeller’s millions: — and 
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it’s living next to Nature that does it. 
The duffer that goes fishing off duty, and 
forgets his troubles, knows that the world 
is good! The pity is that most people 
wait until they are seventy, and wobbly 
on their pins, before they find it out.” 

“Shades of my Confederate ancestors, 
but I reckon this town thinks I’m mad!” 
ejaculated the Big Man sotto voice, 
emptying his plunder into the decrepit 
fish basket that had done duty for hor- 
ticultural exchanges ever since the Lodge’s 
year one, in the hour before dinner when 
the visitors had elected to unpack. 
“Just wasn’t I lucky to have this old 
creel:—a new one would have ruined 
the cinch! I ransacked the whole pisca- 
torial stock at Jake’s hardware joint and 
the postoffice this morning, though I 
didn’t know an artificial fly from a horse- 
fly when I began; and pumped clerk and 
customer intermittently for pointers 
until in common courtesy I had to ex- 
plain that I was expecting a superan- 
nuated millstone from the east coming 
out here to fish. But, by George, the 
one thing I forgot to ask was what the 
regulars used for bait; and I’ve put in 
two solid hours standing around on 
street corners waiting for young Schwin- 
ninger to come up from the Lagoon, 
because the man at the bowling alley 
swears he always has a yard long string. 
Mussels the lad says for seafish, and 
flies, now, for trout: so I’m fixed for the 
sacrifice at last! Halloo, Uncle, it was 
a shame to abandon you to these chat- 
tering girls for your first day on deck. 
They victimize every man they can 
lay hands on:—did they offer to teach 
you to play bridge?” 

The assembled ranks of femininity 
checked his flow of language with a 
howl: for, having inveigled the old 
gentleman into a quiet game, he had 
slammed the champions thrice on a 
brief working outline from his mate 
but when evening came our mock-meta- 
morphosed host refused us revenge, 
keeping the heralded disciple of Izaac 
Walton sequestrated on the porch, whence 
the aroma of their cigars blew in, freighted 
with the prodigies of the coast, and the 
high voice of his vis a vis could be heard 
capping the Big Man’s_ second-hand 
experiences with equally fishy tales of 
the great lake country from which he 
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came. The old war-horse seemed as 
excited over a fresh prospect as a ten 
year old boy, and asked questions anent 
species, size and tackle, well calculated 
to stump the unwary amateur: but his 
cicerone, having buoyed a_ tortuous 
course with the hints obtained over 
town, steered triumphantly along the 
shore, and safe charted the river’s shal- 
lows. The little old lady, however, 
took a hand in their sunrise start. 

“Tt’s all very well for a burly fellow 
like you, Nephew Thomas,” she said, 
poking her veil-night-capped-head out 
of the door upon which he tapped lightly 
by prearrangement, “but my Simeon 
is too old a man to go gallivanting around 
before the dew is off the grass. No, you 
needn’t say a word, Father!’’ to an artic- 
ulate growl coming from behind the 
throne. “Doctor Ely would be shocked 
at the idea of such a thing after the con- 
gestion you had last winter. You and 
Thomas can catch all the fish that this 
family will eat between nine and twelve.” 
Upon which reprieve said Thomas swung 
lightheartedly into the fog for a set to 
with his seedlings; and when Cudji 
Hiroshimi, Japanese house-boy, brought 
business letters from the late night 
before’s mail that Uncle Simeon must 
answer at once after breakfast, he cut 
an elephantine pigeon wing behind the 
house, and threw dirt with an energy 
that would have done credit to a steam 
shovel through all the morning hours 
when sanely summering men are in 
the surf, or tramping miles from nowhere. 

His correspondence completed the 
unsuspicious incubus found his way to 
the seat of action with a double leaded 
line of regrets to plumb his disappoint- 
ment. “If only mother’d have let me 
loose at daybreak we’d have been out 
and back with a mess,” he grumbled 
whimsically. “But ever since I was 
sick she’s a dragon in the path! Gracious 
Peter, boy, but you’ve got a fine garden 
here,”’ staring about him at the neat 
rows of vegetables masked by alternate 
rows of flowers. Do you raise ’em for 
pleasure or for profit? If there’s one 
thing goes to an old farmer’s heart it’s 
a tidy garden! What in time do you 
tell me are those thistle clumps over by 
the fence?” 

The Big Man led the way to his thrifty 
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Italian artichokes with a pardonable 
pride; and the ensuing hour of turnip 
and nasturtium intercourse went far 
toward reconciling him to his fate. A 
human being has to have some foibles, 
and the man who could take intelligent 
interest in an unaccustomed flora, and 
the possibilities of bamboo over and 
above fishpoles, was worthy to have his 
taste catered to in turn. But it must 
be confessed that he hailed with a guilty 
joy the telephoned communication of 
forthcoming callers that put off his 
excursion into the unknown for yet 
another day. 

“Tt isn’t your fault, dedr, I know. 
You have played up to his hand like a 
gentleman and a scholar,” the Lady of 
the Lodge whispered into her liege lord’s 
ear as the session disintegrated after 
another sea-blown twilight on the porch. 
“But you must not let another twenty- 
four hours pass without taking Uncle 
Simeon at least to the Lagoon. They 
are staying the week, and I shall feel 
untterly disgraced if such an ardent 
angler as he still makes out to be does 
not catch the limit there, and up the 
Carmel. Not to speak of all the blue- 
fish, and rock cod, and red perch, to 
which he must be formally introduced. 
Poor old fellow, you will walk your garden 
legs off covering all that. I wish Stuart 
could have stayed to spell you:—it 
would have been pure joy to him! How 
would it do to run in a day’s deep sea 
fishing from the launch?” 

“Not for me,—in the wake of a late 
June gale!’ shuddered the earth-loving 
Big Man, with a sympathetic paw on 
his paunch. “If Mr. Simeon MacAl- 
lister wants salmon he can show up here 
with a harpoon next spring when they 
break over the bar.” But he waylaid 
his Nemesis obediently at the foot of 
the stair, and the old gentleman came 
down to breakfast weirdly attired in a 
bandana, and a shocking hat and boots. 

“Mother insisted that I should leave 
these plowboys behind: but I sneaked 
’em in,—I knew they’d come useful 
somewheres!” he chuckled gleefully. 
“Here, give me my share of the load, 
and let us vamos!” 

“Remember, Simeon, if you get your 
feet wet you'll be sick!” admonished his 
grey little lady, with the reproachful 
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resignation of the tried fisherman’s wife. 
“No don’t get your feet wet!—Make 
our cunning little nephew chop the 

it, Uncle Simeon!’’ plagued the chorus, 
in a treble succession of stops. “Oh 
you laugh!—Tell Cudji What’s-his-name 
to have his fryingpan ready when we 
get home,” grunted the victim of a 
righteous cause, handing over one of 
the heaviest two poles he could find 
among the left-behinds in his basement,— 
not it is to be feared without a secret 
hope that its weight might help to con- 
trol the energies of one presumably 
accustomed to the lighter trouting rod. 

“T do hope that sporting husband of 
yours won’t trot my old man about 
until he drops,” suggested Mrs. McAl- 
lister anxiously as they vanished among 
the pines. “Simeon is such a goose that 
I believe he would try to swim the bay 
if Thomas told him that he could.” 
And she looked surprised, although not 
a little relieved, when the Mistress of 
the Lodge assured her that her seasoned 
craft was much the more likely to make 
port with colors flying. 

“Humph!—I had always understood 
that Nephew Thomas was a great hand 
to make a garden; but I thought that 
his taste must have changed. If I 
was twenty years younger I’d like to 
follow them out to the rocks and com- 
pare the catch,” was her dry comment. 
And that was what put it into the heads 
of mischievous youth to go berserking 
over Point Lobos with a pair of field 
glasses half an hour later. Used to 
the Enthusiast’s mad expedition, they 
had reckoned on finding the quarry with 
their lines already out. But the Big 
Man was still awkwardly prodding mus- 
sels from their rock-anchored beds, with 
the visiting gentleman poised in peri- 
lous proximity above him, when, with 
baited laughter, and footfalls shielded 
by the boisterous wind of the Pacific, 
they slid from their horses, and stole 
across the intervening shingle to estab- 
lish themselves behind a jutting crag. 
And from that time on until their final 
rush, they followed the progress of the 
“twa fishers’ with handkerchiefs stuffed 
in mouth. “Great Caesar’s ghost, but 
I was played out before I left the board- 
walk, going down,” acknowledged the 
Master of the Lodge ruefully, pushing 
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a way through his hilarious escort of 
centaurs to fall exhausted into a porch 
chair as the sun pointed noon. And 
Uncle Simeon, limping also in his seven 
league boots, chuckled wickedly as he 
leaned, fanning himself with his dis- 
— wide hat, against the vine clad 
rail. 

“T told you a man of my heft had no 
business to go stramming over the coun- 
try before the roads are built:—I poked 
half way through to China from the 
planks to the wharf, my shoes were 
full of sand, and my fish basket weighed 
a ton, not to mention the beam that was 
boring into my shoulder against the 
breeze; and my only consolation was 
that the old gentleman seemed to be 
making almost as bad work of it as I 
was in spite of his wonted physique,” he 
addressed himself grudgingly to the lady 
of his heart. “You, Kate, you and your 
schoolmates keep quiet!—This is my 
story, and I am going to tell it my way, 
if the laugh is on me.” 

With a dexterous shove he kicked the 
dropped creel under his chair, as slim 
fingers reached to unbosom it; and settling 
himself back, luxuriously took up the 
thread of his discourse where he had left 
off. “It was fiercee—but you may all 
rest completely assured that in spite of 
my untrusty feet I was determined to 
do my duty in that state of life unto 
which I had been called, and not to give 
myself away either to any lightweight, 
six-days-in-the-week fisherman from the 
effete east. Our municipal trails had 
him going before we passed Maison 
MacGowan, and figuring as I watched 
him out of one corner of an eye for the 
approved angle of holding my pole, 
that every ounce of speed I could press 
into service was lessening the mileage of 
my martyrdom, I went catapulting 
along the coast, rejoicing in his puffs, 
until the chief angler himself spoke up 
and called a halt. 

“Unless you have some particular 
spot in your eye, this ought to be a good 
enough place to fish, Nephew Thomas,’ 
he suggested mildly, grounding his club: 
and heartily willing to bank on his judg- 
ment, I put toward the water’s edge. 
It hadn’t struck me before, but the tide 
was already past the turn, if we had to 
have mussels for bait, it was hustle go dig. 
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“The old carving knife I had annexed 
for the p petered promptly, the 
blue, barnacled shells lacerated my 
fingers beyond belief, and pronto I was 
splashed from head to foot. 

“Pretty good sport, just the pre- 
liminaries.—Beats digging for worms 
all to smash!’ Uncle Simeon gurgled 
joyfully as I leaped from before a huge 
wave and went knee deep into a seaweed 
masked pool. 

“His own nonchalant security in the 
family’s advice was exasperating to the 
man who was getting wet; but I wasn’t 
going to let on but what that was a part 
of the game; and having assembled a 
wagon load of bivalves, I proceeded 
to thread up my stick according to Hoyle, 
—or the duffer who sold me the lines. 

“Of course I was expecting my pro- 
fessed past master to be ready first;’’ 
with a quizzical gleam toward his guest. 
“And the dread of exposing my hand 
to an expert made my fingers all thumbs, 
and reduced my soul to water. But 
the good man seemed pretty well en- 
grossed himself; and presently, wriggling 
out upon a neat looking ledge, we perched 
ourselves up side by each, to begin the 
show.” 

“T don’t know about sojourning safely 
for a week in this house of Ananias, 
Mother,” Uncle Simeon expanded into 
an unregenerate grin under his grey 
old lady’s eye. “But we've sure had 
the time of my life, as Tom False-Alarm 
promised!”” And if the partner of his 
joys held wifely comment upon her 
tongue, she locked it behind straight 
lips that showed predilection to twitch 
as her gaze sought the horizon. 

“Umph! ‘Honest confession is good 
for the soul!’”’ bragged the Big Man 
grimly. ‘You don’t catch me masquer- 
ading as a Grover again for the fondest 
fisherman from here to Boston. Fasten- 
ing slippery bait to a needle pointed barb 
on those soulless rocks is a nicer job 
than matching fish stories in the moon- 
lighted dusk, and my digits are not 
fashioned for any tool finer than a 
trowel. 

“My pole top wavered oddly. ‘Got 
a bite?’ the veteran warned in an excited 
whisper. An electric chill galvanized 
my arm, and jerking our lines on a 
ommon impulse the two wet strands 
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swung together in an inextricable twist. 

“*He’s off! You'll lose him! Oh, 
Lord. If Mother wasn’t a good Metho- 
dist I’d swear,’ cried my pacemaker, 
dancing. 

“T’m too heavy a man to dance on a 
two foot stone shelf, and I always was 
temperate in my speech. But facing 
his exotic disappointment, I felt sorry, 
and a bit apologetic, for it was probably 
my fault. “ ‘Never mind!—From the 
way he let go it was nothing but a crab!’ 
I strove in character to console him; and 
Kate thinks very likely I was right. 
So, having bumped our heads together 
for ten minutes untangling the knots we 
set at it again. 

“There was a reef lifting bare points 
between us and the open ocean; and 
flat causeways covered with shore kelp, 
hardly awash, barred all but the boldest 
breakers from the pool above which we 
had taken root. ‘This here looks 
a good deep hole,—but we don’t seem to 
be having any luck, Nephew Thomas.’ 
the old gentleman insinuated a thought 
reproachfuliy, after we had been bobbing 
and baiting alternately for nearly an 
hour without result. 

“We were fishing, as everybody had 
coached me, upon a rising tide. I was 
well aware that only by a fluke could 
I catch anything myself, but I had ex- 
pected him to have a basket full by then; 
and how was I to know that the fool 
creatures swim out to sea twice a day 
to avoid just such traps? 

“*There’s a catch in here sure.— 
They keep stealing the bait. It takes 
practice to feel them in the swell,” I 
asserted grandiloquently, secure in the 
recollection of Frank’s daily malodorous 
spoil. And having disassociated my 
hook and my coat for the seventeenth 
time handrunning, I wound on another 
red blob with Waltonian calm. 

“My companion gripped his instru- 
ment with renewed zest; and directly 
his flow of fishy reminiscences trickled 
afresh. 

“T’ve always held myself up, as a 
gardener, for the pattern of earthly 
patience; but for the finished, dyed-in- 
the-wool type, commend me to your 
true fisherman. The ridged seams of 
my seat were cutting into my hide, and 
my shoulders were getting cramped from 
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the angle at which I sat. I was forever 
snagging my barb in the cracks, and every 
few casts our lines would tangle again. 
My factitious enthusiasm was giving 
under the strain; and I found it increas- 
ingly difficult to "keep up my end of the 
game. But the man’s confounded ser- 
iousness gave me no choice. 

“We continued to fish, earnestly, and 
at great length. ‘Don’t you reckon 
now maybe it’s minnows that stows all 
that meat?’ the party of the first part 
delivered himself finally, as the bait 
pile diminished toward a blot. And 
it struck me with a sudden prickling 
up my spine what, my lady would say 
to my bringing him home empty- 
handed. 

“Conscience whispered that it was 
up to me to trot him further down the 
coast. But the cringing flesh rebelled. 

“He had made big talk for a villain 
who couldn’t even get a strike, I con- 
sidered, pluming myself on the fish I 
didn’t catch. 

“He had four days more to make good: 
—perhaps tomorrow I should be tough- 
ened to it; and anyway we hand’t mus- 
sels enough left to warrant moving our 
hulks. 

“*There are fish in here sure. I had 
something on my hook:—and Stuart 
brought up tubs full, I insisted ab- 
sentmindedly, temporizing with my fate 
by dangling a bare wire into the tide. 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again!’ chuckled Uncle Simeon, 
methodically reducing the bait. 

“TI caught him peeping around at me 
once or twice. But confronted with the 
new problem of appeasing an expec- 
tant and resentful frau, I stared heavily 
at the cloud cap over Point Lobos, for- 
getting my enthusiastic role, until the 
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unhappy fact forced itself upon me that 
his pole crossed my line of vision with 
a like listless swoop tomy own. ‘Great 
Scott, Uncle,’ I exclaimed, startled, and 
lurehing shamefacedly to my feet. 
‘There doesn’t seem to be anything doing 
here! Let’s leg it across to the river, 
and pull enough trout for our lunch.’ 

“ ‘Well, it’s just as you say, Nephew 
Tom!’ my old man of the sea met my 
bluster with a twinkle in his eye. ‘My 
ol’ feet are mos’ dead; and I ain’t held 
a fishpole this long for nigh forty year. 
But I’ve been having more fun ’n a 
barrel of monkeys watching your smoke! 
And I thought maybe when you had 
done play-acting we could go an’ pick 
wild flowers on the bluff.’ 

“But I don’t understand!’ pleaded 
the Lady of the Lodge as the young 
fry burst into a commingled shout, and 
the Big Man passed an enormous nose- 
gay from the rehabilitated creel to the 
visitor’s gurgling grey spouse. 

“Tt was one of the traditions of my 
childhood that Uncle Simeon was a 
famous fisherman on the banks of his 
native Mohonk.” 

“And to listen to his tales one would 
think just what I did of your lying Tom 
here,—that he wasn’t going to be out- 
done by the most e-tar-nal angler from 
here to Noo York.” roared the offender 
from the effete east, having held his 
tongue with an amazing reticence until 
the murder was out. 

“T won’t say that I didn’t used to go 
fishing half a century ago when the world 
was young.—But mother, she had it 
pretty well trained out of me before we’d 
ben married six months: and I’ll tell you 
what she’s ben on tenterhooks ever sence 
we came, because she thought sure I was 


breaking out afresh.” 


Andeo 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


What do I care for danger—I 

What do I care for cares 

More deep than death, than life more bigh 
The soul’s reach; and even God draws nigh 


To bim who dares. 
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The POINTING PENCIL 
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By Martha Martin Newkirk 
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(NOTE.—When a great wave of in- 
terest centers in an old book, we are 
moved to consider the reason for such 
interest. ) 





ITERATURE consists of all the 
pri books—and they are not many— 
wea where moral truth and human 
8 passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, sanity and attraction of form.” 
—Morley’s definition. 


“If every particle of authority and 
supernatural character be taken from 
the Bible, it will remain one of the 
world’s greatest literatures, SECOND to 
NONE.” —Prof. Richard Moulton, of 
Chicago University. 

~ . ~ * 


The Bible as Literature 


Men outside of orthodox churches 
have said some of the best things of the 
Bible as literature. For example, Dan- 
iel Webster, who read the Bible through 
once a year, said, “It is a book of all 
others for lawyers.” Lawyers? Yes. 
Sir Isaac Newton called it the book of 
“most sublime philosophy.” Prof. 
Phelps, of Yale University, who advo- 
cates making knowledge of the Bible a 
requisite for entrance to the University, 
says: “The Bible has narrative, des- 
criptive, poetical, dramatic, argumenta- 
tive and oratorical passages. It com- 
bines the noblest prose and poetry with 
utmost simplicity of diction.” And 
Charles F. Lummis, writing of compara- 
tive literature—on which he is an author- 
ity—says: “The Bible is the greatest 
book of all time, it is more than any 
other, devised for the good of all people, 
and less for the personal gain of its many 
authors. In terms of use and univer- 
sality, it may be called the first and 
typical book. And we do call it THE 
BOOK. Probably all books put together 


have not done so much to cheer people, 
to give them hope—even to teach them 
by unconscious example, the fit use of 
language. It is the foremost rhetoric 
of the world.” 

Broadly speaking, literature is that 
which is written. The greater part of 
that which is written passes with the 
day of its writing, and we call it epbem- 
eral, but that which touches humanity, 
human passion, imperishable truth, and 
deals with life in a large sane way—that 
which is always new and incapable of 
growing old—we call classic literature. 
And, “Expression in literature is the 
incarnation of life,” (Freeman). 

When we consider the Bible as the 
most read, most revered and most 
quoted book of the world, whether in 
poetry or prose, rhetoric or philosophy, 
we must place it as the foremost literature 
of all time. 

The Bible is a Book, but is it also a 
whole library, for it is composed of 
sixty-six books. These books were writ- 
ten by perhaps forty authors, and are 
the living literature of over a thousand 


ears. 
° The Bible is not a collection of frag- 
ments. It has one connected story to tell 
from Genesis to Revelation. We see 
something growing before our mental 
vision. There is throughout plan, pur- 


pose, progress. 
* * * * 
Purpose in Reading 

What do we read for? Primarily we 
read for two reasons—information and 
enjoyment. Often the two are combined. 
History, which we read for facts, or in- 
formation, no longer comes to us as dry 
statistics. Many historians write with a 
literary style that gives pleasure, and we 
say the book is readable. Words are 


carefully chosen and adjectives are fitted 
to their nouns with fine discrimination. 
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History is mainly narrative, but com- 
bined with the simple, direct statements 
are descriptive, poetical clauses, touches 
which make story of history. For the 
keenest enjoyment we turn to poetry, 
to the prose poem, to the essay, fiction, 
or to the drama. 

All these are contained in the sixty-six 
books that we call the Bible. 


. > * * 


Wonder Book of the Ages 


We might say also, “The Bible as a 
Pleasure Book,” or “The Wonder Book 
of the Ages,” for it is all of these. We 
have read “the Book” so long as a duty 
that we have lost in part the sense of 
enjoyment. We forget that we are 
reading the book from which Shakes- 
peare took many of his illustrations; 
that Tennyson’s poems have scores of 
references to this ancient literature, and 
that many—yes, most—of our poets 
have drawn upon Hebrew literature. 

If we could put aside some of our life- 
long notions about the Bible, we could 
find in it a mine of mental as well as 
moral and spiritual wealth. Forget, for 
the time, that it is the textbook of ser- 
mons and Sunday-schools. Pass by its 
genealogies and ‘“begats,” ignore the 
lists of tribes, and the measurements for 
the ark. 


* * > * 


A New Start 


Then begin with a bit of history and 
read it as a whole. Read Job, as a 
drama, presenting four theories of the 
mystery of human suffering. Read Ruth 
as a poetic idyl, dealing with no wars or 
national questions, but with sweet home 
life, and love. For history, follow the 
simple nomadic life of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. Read at one sitting the 
whole of Joseph’s life. See the favorite 
son sold into Egypt, and go with him to 
prison and power. Read the drama of 
the coming of his brethren. From being 
tolerated as Joseph’s relatives, note the 
Hebrews’ lapse into slavery, and study 
Egypt at that time. 


* * * * 
The Great Lawyer 


Moses and the Israelites, from bondage 
to nationality, are subjects worthy of 
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best thought, and untiring interest 
From babyhood he was a marked charac- 
ter. Cast upon the Nile, saved by the 
king’s daughter, cared for by his own 
mother as a paid nurse, trained in all the 
learning of Egypt, we follow him to 
manhood, then to the loneliness of the 
desert, until he returns to save his people 
from bondage. Where in all history, or 
even fiction, can one find so remarkable 
a career? For a study of leadership, of 
the making of a nation from a great 
caravan of ex-slaves, follow the Israelites 
through forty years of schooling in the 
wilderness. Read the rise and growth 
of this nation, for it was destined to be a 
leader in morals and spirituality for all 
the world. 

Note the grand characters that step 
forth, who mould public opinion, face 
present problems, and disappear in the 
moving panorama. Kings and queens, 
diplomatists, aspirants to power come 
and go upon the stage of printed history. 
Elijah, Isaiah and other speakers rouse 
the people and make reforms. They 
are noble characters, these reformers, 
but half appreciated because we have 
always known of them. 

The subject is beyond the length of a 
column, or the space of a lecture. But 
add to the above, and to all you think of 
in this connection, the sublimity of 
thought, the high spiritual teaching, and 
you can but decide that it is indeed 
THE BOOK. 


a * * * 
Printing and Reading 


Prof. Moulton says the Bible is the 
worst printed book in the world. The 
more one reads it as literature, the more 
one believes that Moulton is right in 
this statement. And the Bible has 
suffered more from poor oral reading 
than any other book. Why not give it 
as good a chance for public approval as 
that given to Parsifal, or The Blue Bird, 
or Within the Law, or any of the popular 
modern dramas? 

The time is ripe for using the better 
printing of the Bible. 

Still living and working is Richard G. 
Moulton—M. A. and Ph. D.—professor 
in Chicago University. He has blazed 
a new trail for Bible students, for he has 
arranged the sixty-six books for modern 














printing. The distinction between prose 
and verse, quotation marks, and para- 
graphs enable the reader to grasp liter- 
ary construction. His Modern Reader’s 
Bible does not change the text. It sim- 
ply prints the exact words in modern 
style, giving the book a chance to catch 
the eye, and reach the mind. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says of it: “It is 
not too much to pronounce it one of the 
most important spiritual and literary events 
of the times. It is a part of the renais- 
sance of Bible study. It may mean, 
and in our opinion does mean, the re- 
newal of a fresh and deep impression of 
the beauty and power of the supreme 
spiritual writing of the world.” 
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“The interpretation of the Bible is a 
permanent interest of World Literature.” 

“One who reads the Bible from cover 
to cover has traversed the ages, and is 
enabled to live through the spiritual 
evolution which has produced our modern 
religion.” 

The Bible is certainly the story of 
growth and ethics—the making of pres- 
ent-day civilization. When we consider 
that “within the covers of this volume, 
if it is adequately used, is the material of 
a liberal education,”’ we rejoice that at 
last it has come to us in readable form. 
The Modern Reader's Bible enables one 
to read “not with the spirit only, but 
with the understanding alse.” 
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My California Garden 


By Maud Ogilvey 


Bright April roses, pink and red, 
Like prodigals their petals shed 
Around the garden gay, 
While purple bells and bollybock 
With the light zepbyrs gently rock 
And swing the livelong day. 


The honeysuckle, gold and rare, 
Hath lent its fragrance to the air 
And nurtures thirsty bee, 
And mignonette and columbine, 
With spicy pink and sweet jasimne 


Join in the revelry. 


The humming bird, with dancing flight, 
Sips honey from the flow’r cups bright, 
A jewel’d glitt’ring toy. 
The meadow lark not far away 
Peals out on ambient air bis lay— 
His note incarnate joy. 


A sudden bush—tbe air is still, 
The sated bee bath drunk bis fill, 
And all the flow’rs await 
The vesper bymn of feather’d choir 
In long-drawn sweetness mounting 


higher 


To reach th’ Eternal gate. 
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The Call of California 


By Olive Dorsey Gray 


Comes the call of California— 
Siren, by the western sea: 
Golden-clad and golden throated— 
How she lures, insistently: 
Venus-fair, as goddess olden— 
Foam-born by her sunlit sea: 
On her throne of poppy golden— 
Health and beauty breatheth she. 


Hark! the call of California— 
Land of sunlight and of snow: 

Thrills like springtime thru the pulses— 
Swift we rise—and westward go. 

Not for gold, thine own wild beauty— 
California, love we so: 

Warm brown mesa, snow-clad mountain— 
And the sunlight on the snow. 


Tis the same brave spirit calling— 
Freedom’ call of ’Seventy-six: 

Spirit-wanderlust, it thrilled us— 
Thru our woe of ’ Nineteen-six: 

Came that call to San Francisco, 
In ber anguished agony: 

Sitting ’mid ber blackened ruins, 
By the fair Pacific sea: 

Phoenix-’ Frisco rose courageous, 
While a world wept, pitiful: 

From ber flame and earthquake ashes 
Reared the City Beautiful. 


Hark! the call of California! 
Thrills like springtime thru the land: 
See, from every clime and Nation, 
Swarm they to her golden strand. 
’Tis the “ Heaven-born Urania’ — 
Angel of the Golden West: 
From afar each bears and answers; 


Leaves the land each loves the best. 


They are coming, California! 
Coming many million strong! 
Over continents and oceans— 


See them swarm and see them throng. 
Hark! they hear thy siren calling— 


Sweet as boneysuckle-dew: 
Golden-throated California— 






















































Goddess great, they come to you. 
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lemons struck Besterwitch as a 
pretty good investment. “If I 
can believe that beggar,’’ mused my lord. 
“What does the deah boy say,” came 
from Lady Besterwitch’s disdainful lips. 
“Oh! ah—he’s ‘getting the coin,’ as he 
expressed it, and with very little labor 
into the bargain. I fancy I could manage 
a farm in California. It’s a better in- 
vestment than Australian land.” 

“My deah Orme, are you quite sure 
we can live in that country?” 

“Harold says his neighbors are far 
from savages. I don’t fancy that word 
‘neighbor;’ it implies familiarity.” 

Lady Besterwitch sighed. ‘We shall 
be bored to death in that barren land.” 

“It’s not quite a desert,” said my lord. 
“‘There’s the orange trees you know, and 
the vines. I was told at the club that 
there are a few British subjects in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. We could 
motor there in a few hours I presume.” 

Lady Besterwitch glanced about the 
room with an appealing look. “We 
must take enough of our furnishings 
with us to at least give a savor of our 
English home. You'll take your hunt- 
ing togs?”’ 

“T’ve ordered a heavy-bore gun for 
the wild game. My present outfit will 
do for the grouse—I should say quail.” 

“Don’t forget the Indians, Orme. 
There may be an outbreak you know. I 
shall resume my shooting practice at 
once.” 

In two weeks the furnishings were 
packed and ready for shipment, including 
one complete suit of armor; “‘to impress 
the natives with a proper sense of the 
dignity of our family,” said Lady Bes- 
terwitch. 

An uneventful voyage to America 
followed and a tiresome journey across 
the continent. Southern California was 


EARING one thousand pounds 
in one season on twenty acres of 


quite different from what they expected, 
and the last hour of their ride through 
the orange groves modified my lord and 
lady’s tempers quite materially. 

Harold met them at the Del Rosa 
station with a smart trap. No Indians 
were visible as they alighted from the 
train; only a few men lounging about 
the corner grocery. A school-house was 
in plain sight as they bowled down the 
road, the scholars playing in the yard, 
while at one of the open windows a 
young lady waved her hand. 

“Such familiarity!” ejaculated Lady 
Besterwitch. 

Harold did not reply, but raised his 
left hand slightly in a return greeting 
and tried to suppress a blush. 

They met many of the natives upon 
the road, men dressed in a peculiar blue 
ticking, who invariably nodded their 
heads, but just as invariably kept their 
hats on. 

“Don’t they know who we are?” asked 
my lady. 

“They know us,” said Harold meaning- 
ly. “Del Rose has been talking of 
nothing else for the past two weeks.” 

“Then there is no excuse whatever for 
such behavior,” snapped his mother. 

“My deah,” interposed Orme. “I 
don’t quite catch your drift.” 

“The ill-mannered brutes, why don’t 
they doff their caps?” 

“Mother,” explained Harold, “all men 
are upon an equality in this country. 
In Del Rosa the ladies are also.” 

“Oh!” groaned Lady Besterwitch. 

“The democratic spirit,” commented 
Orme. 

“The citizens who have just passed,” 
continued Harold remorselessly, “are 
either owners of ranches or their managers 
—your future neighbors, in fact.” 

Lady Besterwitch leaned back in her 
seat and applied her smelling salts. “To 
what land of barbarism have we come 
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Orme,” she wailed. ‘“Yokels and In- 
dians—it’s worse than South Africa.” 

“The Indians we have tamed!’’ cried 
Harold dramatically, pointing to a fat 
squaw doing a family washing in the 
open. “For servants we have pretty 
Mexican girls. Wait until you taste 
Spanish cooking.” 

The trap pulled up in front of a long 
low rakish building which Harold de- 
clared was typical California architec- 
ture. My lord and lady forgot the te- 
dium of their travels basking in the balmy 
air, absorbing the genial sun, and drink- 
ing in the scent of the orange blossoms 
from adjacent orchards. 

The goods arrived two weeks later. 
Great was Harold’s merriment when the 
suit of armor was unpacked. 

“What do you propose to do with Old 
Ironsides, mother?” he asked. 

“Harold! Such irreverence!’ 

“But mother, in America—” 

“Tt will show these yokels we have a 
family history,” declaimed Lady Bes- 
terwitch. “I suppose they will call— 
they won’t know any better.” 

“Oh yes, they’ll call,” said Harold, 
laying out the armor piece by piece. 
“Who’s going to put this together, 
mother?” 

My lady merely sniffed. 

“Shall we have it articulated like a 
skeleton, or riveted to wear?” 

A parental explosion was narrowly 
averted by the repeated scream of a 
distant whistle. 

“What’s that?” asked Lady Bester- 
witch suspiciously. 

Harold continued calmly sorting the 
hardware as he answered: “Oh—that; 
a lunatic has escaped from Patton.” 

“Patton—is that a provincialism?”’ 

“No; it’s an asylum.” 

“A lunatic asylum in our very midst!’’ 
shrieked Lady Besterwitch. “Quick, 
Orme! Run for the guns.” 

“We don’t shoot lunatics—we appre- 
hend them,” observed Harold. ‘Owners 
out here always count on the lunatic 
crop to help them out in off years.” 

There was a heavy knock at the door. 
Lady Besterwitch flew into the arms of 
her son, who gently deposited her in a 
chair and answered the call. ‘Why, 
hello! John, you are in the very nick of 
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My mother was calling for assis- 


“owdeet” said a grinning individual, 
stalking into the room. He was clad in 
blue ticking and his hands were grimed 
with honest toil. Even though his height 
permitted him to look down upon the 
ordinary mortal, his chin was thrust for- 
ward and upward, as if seeking inspira- 
tion from above, and he blinked Nile 
green eyes at Lady Besterwitch. 

“In the hour of peril every man 
counts,” continued Harold gravely. “I 
suppose, like Putnam, you left your team 
standing in the furrow and came to our 
aid. Would you prefer to wear armor, 
or shall I?” 

Lord Besterwitch appeared upon the 
scene, holding a gun in either hand. 

“Father, you take the rear windows,” 
said Harold, “they generally approach 
that way. John and I will guard the 
front of the house. Oh! I forgot the con- 
ventionalities—one is apt to do so in a 
crisis. Lord and Lady Besterwitch, this 
is John Pugh. Pugh works for Mr. 
Calvin, our neighbor.” 

“Howdee!” repeated John, for the 
first time doffing his cap. 

Lady Besterwitch covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

“T just thought I’d tell you about the 
whistle,” said John. ‘“There’s a crazy 
man got away from Patton. He! He!” 

“He’s satire proof, at any rate,” 
thought Harold. “I'll give the old folks 
another installment.” 

“Did you take down the stove?” 
asked John, going up to the armor. 

“Stop!” cried Harold. ‘Do not ap- 

proach with irreverence the habiliments 
of our ancestors. Each piece must be 
donned with due ceremony. But before 
you touch these sacred relics the degree 
of knighthood will be conferred upon 
you. Kneel, yoeman!” 
Lady Besterwitch was sitting up very 
straight in her chair now, and my lord 
had quietly laid away the fowling pieces. 
John stood grinning and twirling his cap, 
not daring to advance toward the armor, 
and not knowing how to retreat. 

“Well, I guess I’ll go,” he finally ven- 
tured. “I left my team out in the or- 
chard. Those mules will stand all right, 
only Topsy, the off ’un—” 

Harold pushed him through the door. 
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“‘My smelling salts!” cried Lady Bes- 
a. “That horrible odor—what is 
it 

“It must be the fertilizer,’’ commented 
Harold, gravely. 

“How can you associate with these 
creatures?” wailed my lady. 

“Mother, he has a good heart. That 
is what I am finding out by my residence 
in this country—that men and women 
have hearts even if they sometimes lack 
manners.” 

“Is the acquiring of this information 
what takes you away from your parents 
every evening?” tartly observed Lady 
Besterwitch. 

Harold was non-plussed for a moment. 
“T might as well tell you now,” he finally 
said. “I am engaged to be married.” 

The blow was too much for my lady. 
She retired to her room and held a con- 
sultation with her husband. It was 
decided to issue an ultimatum. 

Lord Besterwitch found his wayward 
son in the orchard. “There will be no 


marriage with a native celebrated while 
we are in this country,” he declared. 
“You have a right to marry, of course, but 
if you do we sail at once for England.” 


An angry retort was upon Harold’s lips, 
but the words were never spoken. A 
musical voice spoke his name. He start- 
ed and blushed guiltily, while the storm- 
cloud gathered upon his sire’s brow. 

A maiden appeared between the rows 
of trees, started to rush forward, but 
faltered at the Jove-like attitude of Lord 
Besterwitch. “I beg you pardon,” she 
said, with a delicious English accent. 

“‘My father—Miss Everhardt,” intro- 
duced Harold. 

Lord Besterwitch nodded frigidly and 
turned away, for he felt his anger melting 
within him at the sound of that lovely 
voice, the first modulated tones he had 
heard since he left England. “I wonder 
who she is?” he mused. 

He was enlightened at the dinner table. 
“Miss Everhardt told me the the lunatic 
had been recaptured,” annouuced Harold. 
“Tt’s just my luck,” he sighed, “that 
bounty money would have paid for the 
putting together of Old Ironsides. How- 
ever, I’ll call in a plumber tomorrow.” 

“Who—is Miss Everhardt?” finally 
asked my lady. 

“She’s the school teacher,” answered 
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Harold blithely. “Born in Scotland— 
just two years over.” 

At the curtain lecture hour Lady 
Besterwitch advised a compromise. 
“No!” thundered Orme, coddling his 
pride. “She’s after his money. He 
must marry in his class.” 

“Class distinctions are abolished here,”’ 
shuddered my lady, a vivid recollection 
of John Pugh’s visit overwhelming her 
complacency. ‘“‘Wives in California also 
work.” 

Her lord and master grunted and did 
not continue the argument. 

“The servants here are abonimable,”’ 
ventured Lady Besterwitch, after an 
interval. A snore was her only answer. 

The lemon market in the east was 
booming. All growers were picking siz- 
able fruit, but help was scarce. Harold 
managed to secure three Japs and went 
bravely to work himself. The little 
brown men loafed and were indifferent to 
sizes. Harold discharged them and then 
suddenly realized that he would never 
have his car ready by Saturday night as 
the fruit-packers demanded. He ex- 
plained the situation to his parents. 
Orme held a consultation with his wife 
and announced with an air of a man 
about to mount the scaffold that he 
would don ticking and gloves and beard 
the festive lemon in his liar. Harold 
had to turn his head quickly to smother 
a smile. He patted his sire upon the 
back and assigned him a row of trees all 
to himself. “In case you want to swear,” 
he explained, ‘you won’t be embarrassed 
by my presence. There’s another picker 
working in the south end of the orchard, 
but your paths won’t cross. I think we 
can clean our car by night with good 
luck.” 

Lord Besterwitch found the lemon 
thorns exceedingly sharp. After an 
hour’s work one cheek was torn and 
bleeding, a red line bisected the furrows 
of agony on his forehead, and welts 
arose from his scalp. His thighs were 
badly punctured and his wrists lacerated. 
The blood of his ancestors, so freely shed, 
also mounted to his brain. He resolved 
to do or die. Every few minutes his cap 
was gracefully lifted by a needle-like 
point. If he angrily jerked it back, his 
hands suffered for his humor. He per- 
spired freely, and sweat and blood 
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formed a gumy layer over the exposed 
portions of his anatomy. This torture 
was endured for an incredible length of 
time; then he went back and counted 
the number of boxes of lemons he had 
picked. They numbered three. 

He sat down and pondered the situa- 
tion. “I’ve got to work faster if that 
car is finished,” he mused. “But how 
can I accomplish anything fighting these 
thorns. It isn’t the work that’s ex- 
hausting; it’s the thorns.’”’ He bowed his 
head upon his breast, then suddenly 
raised it with an exclamation of triumph. 
In an illuminating moment the way 
stood before him clear and bright. “The 
armor!” he cried. ‘Wearing that, I can 
work absolutely safe from pricks.” 

Half-an-hour later, Harold, standing 
upon a ladder picking the top lemons of a 
tree, nearly fell from his perch at the 
sight he beheld. A knight in armor 
ploughed his heavy way down an irrigat- 
ing ditch—the ghost of his forefathers 
walked in California. The mailed figure 
turned aside, drew a picking sack over 
one shoulder and plunged recklessly into 
a tree. In an exceedingly short space of 
time it re-appeared and emptied a sack- 


full of lemons, raised the vizor of the 
helmet and wiped a heated brow. It 
was his father. 

Harold gave vent to his mirth by 
wallowing in the sandy loam, his face 


buried in an empty box. When he 
again gained control of his faculties, he 
arose and ran toward the south end of the 
orchard. “Betty!” he called. “Betty!” 

“Oh, Harold!’’ was the response. ‘You 
promised not to watch me.” 

“Yes, yes, Betty. I’m not trying to 
spy on you. It’s the richest joke. 
Father has solved the problem of picking 
thorn lemons. He’s wearing Old Iron- 
sides. You must see him.” 

“T should love to, but—” 

*Can’t you come and take a peek? 
Its the sight of a lifetime.” 

“T’ll put on my skirt,” replied Betty. 
A minute later the school-teacher made 
her appearance, clad in a suit of overalls, 
her nether limbs veiled tantilizingly with 
@ prosaic skirt. 

The couple approached cautiously the 
arena of activity of the elder Bester- 
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witch. My lord was climbing a ladder 
slowly, testing each rung. He picked 
with unconcern, oblivious to thorns, one 
mailed fist grasping the lemon and the 
other snipping the stem. A good-sized 
citron was just beyond his reach. He 
tried to raise himself upon the ladder, 
not willing to risk a further step upward, 
but his support swirled around, balancing 
upon one upright. The knight grasped 
at the air wildly, but nothing could stay 
the ladder’s waltz. Orme was neatly 
deposited in the top of the lemon tree, 
his weight supported by the thick forked 
branch of the pruned wood. He lay 
sprawling upon his back like a helpless 
turtle, sputtering for assistance through 
his vizored mouthpiece. 

“We must help him,” gasped Betty 
between merrimental gales. 

“T’ve an idea,” cried Harold. “We’li 
make him consent to our marriage before 
we release him.” 

“No, that would be unfair,” rebuked 
Betty. 

“All’s fair in love and war,” quoth 
Harold. 

So they made themselves known and 
stated their conditions of rescue. Lord 
Besterwitch could not parley. A rivot 
pressed against his back-bone, his nose 
protruded between the bars of his vizor, 
and one ear was crushed. “Save me,” 
he wailed, “and you can marry a squaw 
if you like.” 

By dint of much exertion the iron man 
was launched and slid to the ground iu 
a jangling heap. The armor was re- 
moved from his bruised body and Betty 
Everhardt tenderly bathed his honorable 
wounds with water from the irrigating 
ditch. Bent upon her humane task she 
did not notice that her skirt was torn and 
revealed most symmetrical limbs clad 
in blue jumpers. 

“Look at her,” whispered the happy 
lover to his father. “Isn’t she a dear?” 

Lord Besterwitch only groaned. “I’m 
afraid the lemons won’t be ready for 
the packer tonight.” 

“Never mind the lemons,” said Harold. 
“Peaches are ripe!” and he bestowed an 
English smack upon his Betty while she 
was vainly struggling to pin together 
her dilapidated skirt. 
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HE dewy mist lay stretched along 
© the valley. Out of this rose the 

§ massy mountains, their lower cliffs 
™ grey with shadow and hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the vapor, but gradual- 
ly rising till they seemed to catch the 
sunbeams which lighted the angular crags 
and peeped through the tall fringed pines. 
Far above stood out great masses of red 
rock, jagged and torn into imaginative 
forms. Here and there a streak of sunlit 
snow ran down the chasms like a piece 
of twisted ribbon, and far beyond rose 
the peaks of eternal snow. 

The silver river which sprang from one 
of the lower cliffs fell in veiled sprays, 
except for the jets caught and borne 
away in wreaths upon the zephyrs of 
morning, to the bottom of the chasm and 
flowed away in miniature rapids, bubbling 
and singing on its way. 

The narrow mountain path wound in 
and out through the rugged rocks, grow- 
ing steeper and more difficult to climb as 
it wended its way to the summit of the 
snow-covered crest. 

Half hidden in one of the crevasses, and 
bordered by the aged pines, rested a 
small clear lake. Here were the homes 
of many frogs and various water animals 
who at night serenaded the birds and 
beasts of the forest. In the center of 
these rippling waters projected a point 
of land covered with trees and under- 
growth. 

On the bank of the island stood a young 
girl. Drawn upon the pebbly beach at 
her feet was a canoe, the paddle still 
dripping from the recent contact with the 
cool morning waters. In her bare, brown 
arms she carried a bunch of golden water- 
lilies into whose mass she bent her head. 

Suddenly a piercing whistle of a train 
rent the stillness of the air. 

Flinging the lilies upon the sands, the 
girl nimbly stepped into her waiting 


canoe and paddled swiftly and silently 
to the mainland. 

With a great hissing and puffing the 
long train stopped to replenish her water 
tanks. From each coach came passen- 
gers, glad of a few moments in which 
they could stretch their travel-worn 
bodies. 

A little sigh of relief escaped the lips of 
the young mountineer as she scanned the 
last face. “Goodie, she breathed, and 
turned to go, but something indefinable 
caused her to retard her steps when the 
train began slowly moving on its eatsern 
way. 

“Jiminy,” panted a voice behind her 
as the last coach of the train was lost 
from sight around a curve. ‘What shall 
I do?” 

Turning quickly she saw a neatly 
dressed young man mopping his brow 
and looking hopelessly bewildered. 

“You didn’t run fast enough,” chir- 
ruped the maiden saucily. 

“Oh, are you left too?” Then per- 
ceiving the khaki suit and leggins, he 
looked somewhat relieved and asked, 
“Do you happen to know if there is 
another train today?” 

“No, there isn’t another train until 
tomorrow at this time.” 

Seeing the young man’s non-plussed 
expression, she ventured, ‘Perhaps if you 
will come over to camp we will try to 
accommodate you until then.” 

“Thank you,” he answered. 

“We are camping on the island,” the 
girl remarked as they drew near the 
water’s edge. “We'll paddle over and 
see what we can do for you.” 

The mist had risen and the sunbeams 
had found their way down to the moss- 
carpeted caverns, lighted up the shaded 
dells and reflected in the rippling lake. 
The young man gazed about him in won- 


der. 
“Grand,” he said softly. “I’m mighty 
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glad I was left in such an enchanting 
place so long as I missed my train.” 

After securing the canoe on the island 
sands, the two followed a narrow path 
through dense undergrowth and stately 
trees to an open space not far inland. In 
the center of a clearing was a log cabin, 
with a wide veranda across the front. 
Gayly colored hammocks hung tempting- 
ly under the trees. 

A middle aged woman stepped from 
the door of the cabin and peered ex- 
pectantly around, and on seeing the 
couple coming toward her she awaited 
their arrival. 

As they reached the steps, a man, well 
along in his forties, swung around the 
corner of the cabin whistling briskly, but 
halted on seeing his daughter. 

“Well, Babe?” His glance wandered 
inquiringly to the stranger. 

“He didn’t run fast enough and missed 
his train,” she explained. 

The young man lifted his hat and ex- 
tended his hand to the father, said in 
most pleasant tones, “My name, sir, is 
Smith. Common though it may be, it 
is a good name. Robert Smith, and my 
business is journalism.” 

“Allow me to present my wife, Mrs. 
Hastings, and my daughter Laura.” 

Greetings over, Mr. Smith turned to 
his host. “I learned from your daughter 
that there was no other train until to- 
morrow,” he said, “and she was kind 
enough to offer me shelter for the night. 
By my accepting I hope I have not in- 
truded upon you.” 

“Not in the least, sir, we will do our 
best to make you comfortable,” was the 
reply. “Mamma, show Mr. Smith where 
to hang his hat and wash his face.” He 
laughed and strode off whistling as cheer- 
ily as before. 

“May I not help, too?” asked the 
guest on coming into the large living 
room, and seeing Laura hustling around 
arranging dishes and silver on the table 
in preparation for dinner. 

“You are too late again,’”’ she returned 
as she laid the last piece in its proper 
place. “You will have to move faster 
than you do if you don’t want to get left 
again.” 

“That I will, especially if I want to 
keep up with you,” he laughed. 
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Strolling out on the porch he met Mr 
Hastings. 

“Have a chair, sir, have a chair. Din- 
ner will be ready directly, I reckon. Did 


you A. some of the train dust off?” he 


“Tt is astonishing what a little soap and 
water will do for one’s feelings,” said the 
journalist. 

The sound of a little bell came through 
the open window. 

“Ah-ha, dinner,” ejaculated Mr. Hast- 
ings, hastily rising and donning his coat. 

The meal was a most tempting one, 
and strictly of southern type. 

“I’m going to camp now, pa. Any- 
thing you want?” asked Laura as she 
came in wiping her hands after clearing 
the dishes away. 

“No, honey, I think not. You might 
ask if there is any mail though,” he added. 

“What kind of camp is this of which 
you speak?” asked the guest. 

“About a mile from here is a mine, a 
rich one, too, they say. We get our pro- 
visions and mail from the general store 
and postoffice there,” explained Mr. 
Hastings. 

“Have they a telegraph station there?” 

“T reckon you could find one,” was the 
reply. 

“T want to telegraph on about my 
grips. Ready so quick?” as Laura emer- 
ged from the house. ‘May I accompany 
you, Miss Hastings?” then turning to his 
host, “You would have no objections, 
sir, i hope?” 

Mr. Hastings shot a quick glance at 
the stranger and eyed him keenly. 

“N-no,” he acquiesced. 

It would be hard to tell what passed 
through the mind of the elder man con- 
cerning the young stranger, considering 
the few hours of their acquaintance, but, 
however, we shall come to that later. 

After leaving the lake, Laura led Mr. 
Smith through a narrow path which 
wound its way into a deep gorge. High 
banks hemmed them in on one side, while 
on the other they looked into the mouth 
of a rocky chasm. 

A few shacks were scattered here and 
there which told them they were nearing 
the camp. 

Three thousand feet above them the 
walls were pierced with shafts and tun- 
nels of mines, and looking up the rugged 
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heights they could catch a glimpse of 
the shaft houses and miners’ cabins, 
perched like the nests of eagles in the 
fastnesses of the cliffs and adding a new 
significance to the name of Eagle River 
Canyon. 

The following morning it was arranged 
that the young man should spend a 
week at the Hastings’ camp, in search of 
rare specimens of flowers and shrubs in 
which he was so much interested. He 
explained that though he was a journalist, 
his ambition was to become a professional 
botanist. 

Each evening after supper, when the 
family and their entertaining guest were 
gathered around the reading table, Mr. 
Smith would exhibit his specimens and 
tell many interesting things of these 
beautiful mountain flowers. 

Laura took quite an interest in them 
and begged to be allowed to accompany 
the young botanist on his next search. 

So, early in the morning the two set 
out with a basket and knives. Knives 
were the next best to trowels, and, as 
there were no garden implements to be 
had there, they must dig up their plants 
with knives. 

On his tramps before, Mr. Smith had 
centered his mind on his work, but today 
& new interest was aroused in him. 

Her very love of the things he studied, 
which the attractive young lady at his 
side showed him, caused a queer little 
thrill to pass through his being. 

“You'll beat me at this game yet,” he 
laughed as she carefully examined a new 
little flower. 

“T never knew before how interesting 
it was,” she answered. “In school it 
was most all out of books that we got 
our knowledge, and to study things as 
you have taught me to study all things, 
adds a new life to them.” 

“I have studied nearly all kinds of 
flowers, and have learned to call them 
all by name and love them, but there is 
one kind of flower, the most beautiful of 
all, that, though I have always loved, I 
have never yet learned their mysteries.” 

“And that?’ Laura asked as she looked 
up from her lapful of posies. 

“Woman,” was the reply. 

A gentle flush spread over Laura’s 
face and she bent her head to avoid meet- 
ing the earnest gaze of her companion. 
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The walk back to camp was in silence, 
broken only by the soft tread of their 
feet on the mountain path. 

On their return they found that a 
rather stout, auburn-haired young man 
had arrived on the morning train, had 
comfortably seated himself on the porch 
and was impatiently awaiting their re- 
turn. 

“That’s a nice way to treat a fellow, 
to run off when he comes so far to see 
you,” he remarked, as Laura and her 
companion ascended the steps. 

A surprised and disappointed look 
came over Laura’s countenance as she 
extended her hand to the new arrival. 

“Mr. Smith, meet Mr. Rothschild.” 

The two young men eyed each other 
keenly as their hands met, each feeling 
that the other was poaching on his pre- 
serves. 

“T don’t think I’ll like it here,” said 
Henry Rothschild when Laura had gone 
into the cabin. “It’s too lonesome, and 
there is nothing to do, and absolutely 
nothing to spend the coin on.” 

“T find it intensely interesting.” 

There was something in Mr. Smith’s 
voice that caused the other to look up 
quickly. Laura had returned to the 
porch and was smiling. She had over- 
heard this bit of conversation and under- 
stood. 

‘‘We have been looking for rare flowers 
and studying them, and I find it so inter- 
esting. Mr. Smith has taught me so 
much about them, too.” 

Laura seated herself comfortably on 
the top step and leaned her brown head 
against the porch railing. 

“T never could see the use of studying 
flowers,” Henry remarked scornfully. 
“T like to see them around, and when I 
take a girl to a dance or party, I like to 
see her wearing those I give her.” 

“But if some people did not study them 
and learn how to care for them, we would 
not have so many that you could buy.” 
Her tone was full of irony. 

“Perhaps that is so, too, little girl,’’ 
Henry answered. 

Laura flushed scarlet, and the corner 
of her pretty mouth came convulsively. 

The faint jingle of the luncheon bell 
relieved the situation. 

* * * 


It was moonlight. 
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Across the clearing, under the big 
pines, came the soft notes of an old song. 

“Mother,” Mr. Hastings said suddenly, 
a stopped as if meditating. 

“ce es.” 

“Do you know, I’ve been doing a lot 
of thinking lately.” 

“About what, dear? You are always 
thinking of something. Is this a new 
scheme to make a million a minute?” 
she laughed. 

“No, it’s about Laura and that young 
Smith. She has seemed so much gayer 
in the last few days and has taken a new 
interest in things.” 

“T have noticed that, too,” said Mrs. 
Hastings. ‘There is something about 
the young man that I can’t help but like, 
and I know Laura feels the same way. 
He is so unusual, somehow.” 

“Yes, and I can’t help but feel that he 
has an influence over her which will 
upset our plans as to her future. Any- 
way, we don’t know anything about him, 
mother, excepting what he has told us. 
He may have come from as good a 
Southern family as we, and I don’t 
doubt it, but we don’t know.” 

“Well, why worry over that? He is 
& mere passing acquaintance, dear. He 
will be going home before long and Laura 
will be married to Henry,” adroitly re- 
sponded Mrs. Hastings. 

“T am not so sure of that. Why, it 
was only yesterday that I heard Smith say 
that he did not think he would go home, 
but would go back to Los Angeles, and 
asked Laura if he could come to see her. 
Since Henry has been here she has taken 
on her old solemn mood. Mother,’ he 
added, “I don’t believe our girl cares for 
Henry or his money. If she doesn’t, it’s 
a shame to poke her off on him, when we 
know it’s against her wishes.” 

For a long time neither spoke. 

Finally Mr. Hastings rose. 

“Well, little woman,” he said, patting 
his wife affectionately on the shoulder. 
“Let us let matters alone for a while to 
follow their own course, and I don’t 
think Laura will choose to become Mrs. 
Rothschild.” 


* * * * 


Henry objected seriously when Laura, 
with her basket, called a “Goodbye, will 
see you at noon,” and started off at a 
brisk walk. 
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“T knew you were not fond of flowers,”’ 
Laura explained, “and your big clumsy 
feet would have stepped on them if I had 
let you go. Besides, Henry, you came 
for a rest and the best way you can rest 
is to sit on the porch with your feet on 
the railing. The trees and the wind are 
not so easily bored by mushy words and 
hearing ways of emptying your pockets 
of the almighty dollar, as I am.” 

“But,” protested Henry. 

“No ‘but’ about it,” she retorted. 
“Mr. Smith is an intelligent and exceed- 
ingly interesting man, and while he can 
spend money as easily as you can, he is 
not always talking about it.” She 
sighed a weary little sigh and her should- 
ers drooped with an air of resignation. 

“T am going canoeing this afternoon. 
Would you like to come?” 

“Alone?” he asked. 

“Except for Mr. Smith,” she replied. 

“Now see here, Laura,” ejaculated 
Henry. “Do you think you are treating 
me fair? I came clear from Los Angeles 
to spend a few days with you here, where 
I thought we could be alone, but find 
you flying around with another fellow, 
and even when I get here you continue 
to fly around without showing me the 
least consideration.” 

“And I shall continue to fly around,” 
she flashed back. “But not with you,” 
and she left the porch. 

If Henry had glanced across the lake 
that afternoon, he would have seen a 
light bark canoe gliding gracefully over 
the water, with two familiar figures in it. 

But he did not care to look. 

His heart was sore distressed. He 
wanted to be alone now, to think over 
what the girl he loved had said to him. 
It was enough, he decided, to let him 
know she did not care for him. This 
stranger had taken his place in her heart. 

He choked back the sobs that rose in 
his throat and determined to leave camp 
the day following. If the girl he loved 
cared for another—well, he wouldn’t bar 
her from happiness. He guessed he 
could, in time, forget, and he would de- 
vote his energies to making other girls 
glad of his money if not of himself. 

Tiring of the water and its glare, the 
two occupants of the canoe followed a 
- that was new to them both. 

A tinkling sound of water attracted 
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their attention, and rounding a huge 
boulder they came in sight of a waterfall, 
leaping as lightly as a fawn, from rock 
to rock, forming into cascades of infinite 
delicacy and foaming into snowy white- 
ness as the sparkling water dashed over 
the ragged rocks and formed in little 
crystaline pools in sheltered nooks. 

A mountain torrent never fails to 
fascinate every beholder who is a lover 
of nature in her dainty beauty and grace, 
as well as in her majesty and grandeur. 

“T must be leaving camp in another 
day, Miss Hastings,”’ said Mr. Smith, as 
they turned their footsteps toward the 
lake. ‘Perhaps this will be our last 
walk in these beautiful old mountains 
together.” 

Laura looked up quickly. A new light 
shone in her eyes and her step seemed 
lighter. 

“Would it seem—er—a little prema- 
ture, should I offer my congratulations 
to you now?” asked he, a little sadly. 

“Congratulations for what? I am not 
engaged.” 

“But,” he stammered. 

“T was,” she confessed, “but I broke 
the horrid thing this morning. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. “You see,” she 
went on hastily, “mamma and papa 
have always had their hearts set on my 
marrying Henry Rothschild because the 
families are such good friends, but I have 
always disliked him, too, because—oh, 
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well, there is nothing to him. All he 
thinks of is money, money, money, and 
how to spend it. We quarreled this 
morning and I took my chance to break 
away. I’m glad I did for I couldn’t 
stand to marry the fellow. He doesn’t 
mean to be what he is but he can’t help 
it, and I don’t reckon the folks will care 
so very much.” 

They had come to the end of the path. 

“Then,” he paused and looked down 
at the girl at his side. “May I—I—?” 

Laura lifted her eyes to his. One long 
lingering look told him. 

He held out his arms. 

Timidly she laid one brown hand in 
his big one. Gently he drew her to him. 
He kissed her hair, her forehead, her eyes 
and her lips. 

“My pure, white flower,” he breathed. 
“Now may I be able to study the one 
flower I have always loved, yet never 
knew.” 

Looking up across the lake they beheld 
the snow white banner of Christian faith, 
set high against the brown brow of the 
mountain. The symbol was perfect, and 
while gazing with wonder and awe upon 


the sign, they, who had looked upon so 
many wonderful things in nature, realized 
that they had reached the height as 
they beheld that snow-white cross shin- 
ing high above all the turbulence and 
din of earthly strife. 


aR 
The Beginning of Day on a Desert Mountain 


By Marian L. Drake 


The jagged peaks of the Tucson Mountains, behind which the 
full moon has just gone, are rose-tinted. A vivid dash of mauve along 
the Catalina’s crest, announces the arrival of the ‘Faithful Health- 


Giver of the Desert.” 


The first Dwellers to awaken are the Flickers, that tap the 
“Giant Cacti,’ on the mountain slope, and the little brown Wrens, 
singing their matins, deep down in the canyons. 

When the sun is fairly up, the sheet of smoke is lifted, as if by 
an unseen hand, from the far off town, the bell on St. Mary’s at the 
base of the mountain, rings for early mass. The train winds down 
through the valley, and day has begun. 











SIR HENRY HUDSON 


Henry Meade Bland 








(NOTE: After discovering in New 
York the river named for him, Henry 
Hudson sailed in search of the “North- 
west Passage’ to‘the Orient, where, to 
him, were to be found shores of peace and 


the real “Happy Isles.” His men, in 
Hudson’s Bay, deserted him, returning 
south in his ship, the Half Moon. He 
never came back from his wonderful 
quest. ) 


—— 


The great Sir Hendrick spread bis sail— 
He sailed in the cold north breeze: 

Witb veer and tack be sought the track 
To the mellow summer seas. 


To the mellow summer seas be ranged, 
With singing cord and sail— 

Those seas, be said, in the sunset red 
Know neither a reef nor a gale. 


For be dreamed a magic strait somewhere 
Loomed in the storm-swept coast: 

But through and through bis craven crew 
Were a-tear at ibe breakers’ bost. 


And the Half Moon reeled in the stormy 


wind, 
And crashed in the icy tide; 
But Sir Henry stood as a sailor should, 
With a joy tn that splendid ride. 


And be looked and be saw an Eden calm, 
And a shining, palmy sbore 

Where mild-eyed men lived, loved and then 
Were bappy for evermore. 


But bis men a-near, in craven fear, 
Gaged longingly bebind ; 

And the wild sea-mew fierce screaming flew, 
And the salt gale whined and whined. 


Then knives flashed bare in that thin cold 
air; 
There was dread in the breakers’ boom. 


“* Yon sea,” cried the crew, “is a demon’s 


ew, 
And you sail to your icy doom.” 


7 launched his trim and stout life-boat; 
bey gave bim sail and oar; 
Then turned again to the sunny main 

Of the safe Atlantic shore. 


Since then O many a year has sped; 
But who bas forgot that be 

Was the very “first that ever burst’’ 
Into that unknown sea? 


And what of those mutinous awe-struck men 
Who fled from the great emprise? 
a gsc bard shall ae a word 
o cover their traitorous lies. 


But bim alone who still sailed on, 
And yet at the last went down!— 

No wreath I bring, no song I sing 
Is worthy bis great renown. 


————— 


==> 











Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 








Uniess otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








__ Isaac Jenkinson-Frazee, of Moosa, Calif. has written and published a dainty little brochure 
entitled The Real Santa Claus. It is a grandfather’s story to a little child telling of the Father Heart 
of God behind Nature and all that she bestows. 


How wonderful is Nature that she prompts so many to sing her praises. Amelia Woodward 
Truesdell in her Francisco Reina and Other Poems, tony ther a number of her sweet songs in a 
fitting dress and sends them forth to their large audience. ese songs have varied tones, some are 
= and some are gay but all are winsome. The volume is published by A. M. Robertson, San 

cisco, and the price is $1.00 net. 


With seven divisions, viz., Equipment, Efficiency, Culture, Activity, Resources, Achievement, 

The Message, Dr. Thomas Tapper, turer in New York University, etc., gives to young men some 

peneeeny coun _% practical advice in his Youth and Opportunity, 301 pages, $1.00 net, Platt & 
ec ., New York. 


A rollicking, extravagant, humorous satire upon our American government and general way 
of doing things, located in an unknown and hitherto undiscovered country, which the hero reached 
through shipwreck and disaster is George Randolph Chester’s The Jingo. It without saying that 
the man who could write the Get-Rich-OQuick ~~ series necessarily introduces cial 


schemes in a novel. The King and the shipwrecked erican are the high financiers in this case. 
They have rare fun, and from an old fashioned — sleepy, happy, orderly monarchy Jemmy 
Smith, the hero, converts them into a money-mad, urrying, bustling, hustling, active, quarrelsome 
republic, a territorial dependence of the glorious United States. Of course there is a love story running 
throughout and one can’t help falling in love with the King’s sister—the Princess Bezzanna—who 
ultimately becomes Mrs. Jemmy Smith in spite of Prince Onalyon’s declaration that she should be 
his or there would be war, death and hosts of other things. The dings By George Randolph Chester, 
394 pages, with illustrations by F. Vaux Wilson, $1.35 net, Bobbs, Merrill & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


So long as human beings descend to the art of war and d e their spiritual estate to become 
tigers ~— for the blood, the death, of their foe, so long will books on war be written—either to 
explain how it can be made more effective—more deadly— more terrible, more swift, more awful, 
or more humane (hideous satire ) than before, or as in the case of the two books now before me, to 

ive accounts of wars and campaigns that have already passed into history. One of these is General 
ubal A. Early’s Autobiographical Sketch and Narrative of the War between the States, and the other is 
trie’s Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany. Necessarily General Early presents his subject 
from the Southern standpoint, but with a candor and directness that cannot a “= be pleasing to 
the mere partisan. While glorifying his own troops he does not hesitate to criticise them, occasionally 
with severity, and thus shows himeelf the bluff, rugged, sincere, manly man his friends assert he was. 
inning with the record of his Virginian birth he gives an honest account of his unhonored career 
at West Point, a brief sketch of the part he took in the Mexican War, and his work as a lawyer until 
the breaking out of the Civil War. Here the real narrative begins. As one reads he feels, as never 
before, the awfulness and senselessness of war, and its utter inadequacy to settle any question. While 
one cannot help thrilling at the recital of individual acts of heroism and deeds of bravery the hope- 
lesaness and needlessness of the whole struggle fills one’s heart with profound sadness. 
With similar feelings, and the added emotions of repulsion, I take up Mr. Petre’s account of Na- 
leon’s German Campaign. It is interesting mainly to those who love the “science” of war. The 
Retails and criticisms upon the actions of the Emperor are carefully presented and the effect of the 
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whole volume is to show as someone has already well said that oa Direungetn Goatey Ghana 
of Napoleon, the General, was constantly fettered by the pride and y of Napoleon, the 
Emperor.” As the criticism of a war ag: upon a notable campaign the volume is valuable. 
Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany, 1813, By F. Loraine Petre, with seventeen maps and plans, 
402 $3.50 net, John Lane Company, New York. 

eneral Jubal A. Early, Autobiographical Sketch and Narrative of the War between the States, 
496 pages, with portraits, ond notes by R. H. Early, $3.50 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 


__ Something entirely different on War is Mary Johnston’s novel Cease Firing. It is exquisitely 
Sn, ey presented and fascinating throughout. But as an indictment of War and its 
fearful it is almost as keen and incisive as the Philippics of Tolstoi. How any one can read 
this book and not feel that those who deliberately create war are heinous criminals is beyond me. 
The hideousness, the terror, the sheer awfulness of war and its consequences are set forth with a 
nakedness that is only enhanced by the li skill through which it is pn oe The only 
justification for the publication of such dreadful things is the hope that men and women, especially 
the unthinking, will be led to see the real horror and unnecessity of war, the hell it arouses, the 
fiendishness if a and stimulates, and thereby be led to seek more earnestly for its abolish- 
ment. This partic novel, too, dealing with the Civil War from the Southern standpoint will 
help show to those of the North who bigotedly refuse to see that the South had an justification for 
its attitude that it, at least, felt quite as sincerely the justice of its side as did its opponents. 

Of Miss Johnston’s literary artistry it is needless to speak. Her character drawing is firm, 

and convincing, her men and women real and human. Her heroine is a beautiful woman, 
beautiful in soul and mind, in devotion and loyalty, as in form and features and one instinctively 
ay sincere homage and love to her. Cease Firing, By Mary Johnston, 459 pages, with illustrations 

y N. C. Wyeth, $1.40 net, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


David Belasco is a genius in more ways than one and in his play The Return of Peter Grimm, 
he has given another illustration. To use a compact to come back made between two friends before 
the death of one of them, is novel enough for any dramatist. Peter Grimm promises his doctor that 
if he can he will come back after death. He has planned that his loved niece shall marry his nephew. 
The latter, however, is a scalawag, who has effectively hidden his moral delinquencies, and m 
between the two would mean misery unspeakable. The tyranny of love was never more forcefully 


illustrated than in old Peter’s determination to have his own way in making his darling neice happy. 
God help such people to a glimpse of the light and truth. They are so set, so sure, so obstinate, so 
loving, and so that you can’t argue with them. Yet the result of their actions is something fear- 
ful in the agony it produces. Grimm dies unexpectedly just after everything is planned to his wishes. 
Then he comes back and sees and knows. But he struggles in vain to make the other understand that 
he sees and knows and has changed. Finally, through the sensitive soul of an illegitimate child he 
communicates with the others and much of the misery his obstinate self-will would have caused is 
averted. Asa play this plot has made a great success. The book has been written from the play 
and it is interesting and fripping from na to end. The Return of Peter Grimm, By David 
Belasco, 344 pages, with illustrations by Jo Rali, $1.25 net, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


_ A new novel by Gertrude Atherton is always a literary event, and Julia France and Her 
Times will do ——< weaken her reputation. As pictures of the great movements of the time 
Mrs. Atherton’s novels have a decided historic value, vide her Ancestors, Splendid Idle Forties, The 
Conqueror, The Californians, etc. The present volume gives, perhaps, the most vivid and coherent 
account in literature of the Suffragette movement in England: written with an insight and sympathy 
that render the story luminous and powerful. The sidelights, however, poured upon the character 
of certain Englishmen reveal them as simply frightful. They thrill one with horror at the rottenness 

e layed, and have but one value, and that is to reveal the social ulcers in all their 
corruptive awfulness. I believe that no writer of this age is doing more to hasten on the day when the 
rotten and selfish aristocracies of England—Europe generally—and America will be swept out of 
existence than Gertrude Atherton. ere is no other justification for the vile grossness of the 
pictures she presents. If they affect other men as they affect me the debased society they describe 
would ly be extinguished if it took another French revolution to accomplish it. Mr. France is 
one of the most loathsome products of the vile society of his time, and if for no other reason than that 
such horrible creatures are created by society its doom is already assured. If the rich and empty- 
headed fools will persist in their arrogant pretensions a new day of wrath will surely and swiftly come, 
to which the day of the guillotine will be a mere effort of children. Mrs. Atherton doesn’t say so, 
but she is as sure a prophet as was Daniel when he interpreted the handwriting upon the wall of the 
eee we of Babylon. From all this it follows that her books are neither for children , nor the empty- 

ed and frivolous. They are—at least this is—terrible in their graphic pictures of the decadence 
of so-called society, the utter and irremediable rottenness of some of its members, and the astounding 
and inhuman callousness of the rich. No Socialist has ever wielded so powerful a pen or dared to 
say what she so openly affirms. And I can only attribute the fact that the. book does not create a 
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profound sensation to the insensate blindness of so-called society—especially the rich—to their arro- 
gant, insolent, contemptuous disregard of the rights of our common humanity, to their blind and 
ae pee to their wilful refusal to read the signs of the times even as upon whom the 
terrors of the French revolution most swiftly fell. Julia France, is a great book, but it is neither nice, 
pretty, dainty, nor conventional. It is a book for real men, real women, who wish to meet the 

of life ina real fashion. julia France and Her Times, By Gertrude Atherton, 533 pages, $1.35 


net, The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Is there a Santa Claus? John Kendrick Bangs sweetly answers this vital and important 
question to young and old alike in his four charming Christmas stories which are full of pathos, 
humanity and humor. A Little Book of Christmas, By John Kendrick Bangs, 173 pages, 4 ilustre” 
tions by Arthur E. Becher, $1.00 net, Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


A good title for a book is always a great help, and Beatrice Harraden seems to have fine dis- 
cernment, if not genius, in this line. Her Ships that Pass in the Night was much helped by the 
striking title, and it brought her fame. Nearly as individualistic and attractive a title is the one 
given to her new book, Out of the Wreck I Rise, taken from certain lines of Robert Browning. The 
characters of the book and the plot are very unusual. They are remarkable, astounding and by 
many will be regarded as revolutionary and immoral because they take for granted that a man may 
devotedly love two other women than his wife who has borne him a daughter who is the apple of his 
eye. Naturally this will condemn the book without a reading by many, yet it is a remarkable “sign 

the times’’ that so pure and sweet-minded a woman as Beatrice Harraden can take such a condition 
for granted and offer it as the basis of her artistic work without apology or explanation. That the 
story is novel and unlike goes without saying. Out of the Wreck I Rise, By Beatrice Harraden, 376 
pages, $1.30 net, Fredk. A. Stokes Company, New York. 


Nowadays people want plot and dramatic action, quick, sudden, incisive, both in their novels 
and their plays. The good old-fashioned stories that go into details weary them. Yet now and 
in they are lured into such reading. De Morgan revivified the old style of novel, and Va 
| ey in his earliest novel The Fortunes of the Landrays, now republished, does the same thing. 
When first issued the book was moderately successful, but since The Prodigal Judge and The Just 
and the Unjust have bounded into such great pee this book has been called for, and is now havi 


a large sale, and earning a well-deserved popularity. It deals with the days of the California go 
excitement and the building up days of the middle west. It is a strong, vivid and intensely human 
story and will add much to the reputation of its author. The Fortunes of the Landrays, By Veughan 
Kester, 481 pages, $1.35 net, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A timely, useful, but entirely indaquate volume is Woman in the Making of America. As far 
as it it is good, excellent, but it is a mere touching of the subject. All the t Middle West, 
the North and South West, and the Pacific States are practically ignored, and thus the title of the 
book isa misnomer. The pioneer women who helped make Colorado, Utah, Montana, Arizona, New 
Mexico and the Pacific States afford examples equal to any of those related in this volume, and their 
work must be recognized in any book that makes any pretence to completeness. With a less pre- 
tentious title this book would be beyond criticism, but as it is it leads one to expect more than it 
gives. As a beginni ag» however, it is highly to be praised and every intelligent woman and growing 
girl in the land should read it, ially after every man and growing lad done so. Woman in 
we Making of America, By H. Addington Bruce, 257 pages, with portraits, $1.50 net, Little Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Slowly but surely the United States is emerging from its sophomoric egotism in regard to 
its superiority over other peoples and is willing to learn. The Japanese have been an artistic people 
in the arrangement of their gardens for centuries. Living in a small country where land was scarce 
they were compelled to make the most of it, with the result that their garden architecture is unique 
and at the same time most artistic. Mrs. il Taylor, with comprehensive knowledge, tells in 
literary style, wherein the secret lies of the charm of Japanese Gardens. Her book is a i 
of knowledge and information, written with enthusiasm and a clear insight into the inner thought 
of the Japanese. After telling of the history of Japanese Gardens and showing the ey, con- 
trolling the ¢ gardeners she takes up in order Stones, Lanterns, Pagodas, Fences and Hedges, Gates, 
Summer-Houses, Bridges, Wells, Water-Basins, etc., and then takes the reader to various examples 
of Landscape, Green, Water, Minature and Flower Gardens, then gives us two interesting chapters 
on Folk-Love and oe one on Flower Festivals and a concluding chapter on The Four Seasons 
of Flowers. The book’s value is enhanced with twenty-eight pictures in color by Walter Tyndall, 
R. I., most of which are worthy of being taken out and framed. They are pictures of dee omeny 
- ne, poo Gardens, by Mrs. Basil Tylor, 298 pages, quarto, $6.00 net, Dodd, Mead 

.» New York. 
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Unusual and brilliant in plot, vivid and eloquent in description, and written throughout with 
that gift of expression that is well nigh genius are characterizations that apply to all of the novels 
of ie Erminie Rives. Her latest, Tbe men Virginia, breathes the spirit of the old hin me 
of anti-bellum days, though it begins with a financial crash in New York in which the hero is involved. 
His throwing up of his private fortune to meet the firm’s collapse, and his love experiences while 

ishi imself in the ancestral home in Virginia form the sto wy pitt d, f - 
The more the South can give us of such novels the quicker will be the close cementing of bonds 
that unite us. The Valiants of a4 By Hallie Erminie Rives, with illustrations in color by Andre 
Castaigne, 432 pages, $1.35 net, Bobbe-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To many Hervey White is but a name, but to the lover of real poetry he is known as the author 
of a brave poem in Live stanza, of 132 pages, devoted to the adventures of a borse. The way 
the horse is descri in the earlier of the poem demonstrate clearly two things—the author’s 
love of a horse, and his right to be designated poet. The horse is a maverick, that is, unbranded, 
and therefore, “free from the ownership of any master.” Its various adventures are told in a bright, 
witty and lively manner, with many running and satirical comments upon the habits of the times. 
It is a book for a lazy hour. The Adventures of a Young Maverick, by Henry White, $1.00 net, The 
Maverick Press, Woodstock, N. Y. 


A rattling good story for boys, well written, full of interest and real thrills, with nothing absurd 
or impossible in its plot is The Silver Island of the Chippewa. It tells the story of an Indian who 
discovers much silver on a small island near Lake Superior. He informs his white friends of i:, 
but is lost in a storm on the lake before he can take them to it. The elder son of the family, with 
his younger brother and a pup terrior goes in search of the treasure island, and their adventures are 
recorded with lite skill and naturalness. A bad halfbreed Indian endeavors to steal a march on 
the boys, but he is foiled and killed in an attempt he makes to slay an Indian friend of the lads. 
The Silver Island of the Chippewa, by D. Lange, illustrated by Stanley L. Wood, 246 pages, $1.00 


net, postpaid $1.10, Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston, Mass. 


A book with a good intention—much needed—that will be abused and its author reviled—that 
ought to have. been written, but that somehow fails of its high aim is Running Sands. Its purpose 


is to show the evil that almost inevitably comes when a man, old in body and thought, even though 
he has conserved his physical and moral strength and has lived a sexually clean life, marries a young, 
innocent and ignorant girl. Such marriages are all too common. They should be condemned. Gir 
and their complac: nt parents should be warned against them, but Mr. Kauffman’s book, to my mind, 
does not seem to do it effectively enough. Let us hope, however, that it will provoke preventive 
thought in the needed direction. One thing the book does do, though, with great effect, viz: It 
rtrays the dire pathos of the lives of those men and women (especially the latter) who have been 
rought up in luxury, without occupation, and who have nothing else to do but rush to and fro 
seeking pleasure. And it must be confessed there are places where it does set forth in vigorous 
form a young girl’s demand that her mate shall have her own youthfulness and dreams. Runnin 
Sands, by nald Wright Kauffman, 353 pages, $1.35 net, postage 13 cents extra, Dodd, M 
& Company, New York. 


While many light and ephemeral novels are being poured forth from the publishing houses of 
today, no one can class as such Richard Dehan’s Between Two Thieves. In plot it is worthy of 
Dumas, in imaginative vigor it ranks not far behind Victor Hugo, and in interesting grasp and vivid 
presentation of coherent and related detail it strongly suggests our own Frank Norris. The story 
deals with the epoch prior to and just after the Coup de ‘Etat of Napoleon the Third. With fiery 
scorn and vitriolic sarcasm the author shows us his conception of the stealer of an imperial throne. 
Whatever he makes other readers feel, he adds to my own horror of war, until I feel like repeati 
so that the world may hear: He who unnecessarily creates war is a fiend incarnate. The chi 
character is shown with intense feeling and a His clean boyhood, his fall into the hands of a 
modern Cleopatra, his final salvation through fire and anguish, with the aid of the noble Ada Mer- 
ling—all this is related in a graphic and masterly fashion. The Jowells and others of his class are 
shown up in a style worthy of Dickens, and Merdle is not more real to the reader than the grasping 
contractor who would sell the very lives, as well as the health and comfort of his countrymen for 

ld, though he had one redeeming feature in his love for his son, Morty. The book is worthy a 

igh place in the ranks of modern fiction, and it should bring its author great fame and considerable 
rrofit. Between Two Thieves, by Richard Dehan, 687 pages, $}..40 net, postpaid $1.54, Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. ; 


Every novel that Mauric Hewlett has written has given me charm and delight, consequently 
I picked up his Love of Proserpine with avidity. And now that I have read it I don’t know whether 
I have read a brilliant piece of imagination, or a statement of real occurrences. Is he fooling us with 
his fairy stories, and making us believe they are real, or is he calmly telling us o things that he see 
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and knows and we don’t? I always enjoyed fairy tales, but this book beats any fairy-tale book 1 
ever read. Hewlett here tells us of fairy creatures that he has seen and actually played with, and 
the stories are told with all the force, earnestness and sincerity of truth. I never saw a fairy, so I 
don’t know whether Hewlett, the man, is telling me the truth, or Hewlett, the novelist, is fooling 
me with a rare, vivid, intense piece of imagination. And I don’t eare much, either. Which ever 
it is it is good, and I should like some more. Tbe Love of Proserpine, by Maurice Hewlett, 245 pages, 
$1.35 net, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Macmillan Company is doing good service to the thoughtful reading class of the eountry 
by bringing out in their “Modern Fiction Li>rary,” and their “Standard Library” number of 
excellent works. In the former are such books as Jack London’s Burning Daylight, Eli 
Robins’ A Dark Lantern, Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot, James Lane Allen’s Reign of Law and 
A Kentucky Cardinal, and many others. In the “Standard” are Jane Addams’ The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets, R. J. Campbell’s New Theology, Shailer Matthews’ The Gospel of the Modern 
Man, L. H. Bailey’s Country Life Movement in the United States, and a score of others. Ask your 
bookseller for lists of both of these libraries. Though the price per volume is only 50 eents, the 
paper, print and binding are good and satisfactory. 


Everyone who really knew Mrs. Jane Leland Stanford, wife of former Governor Stanford, and 
one of the co-founders of Stanford, Jr., University, loved her. David Starr Jordan, who as president 
of the University, soon came to know her intimately, gives us in his The Story of a Good Woman a 
fine pictur: of Mrs. Stanford, and through her of the life of the great University over which he pre- 
sides. How little people know of the heartaches and struggles, the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
those they call “ t,” or “rich,” and whose splendor they envy and sometimes hate. To attempt 
to tell the story in brief that fills up the of this book is impossible. Some day I hope to give 
it in full in the pages of Out West with Dr. Jordan’s and the publisher’s permission, as it is so vital a 
story for the young of the growing State. The Story of a Good Woman, b David Starr Jordan, 57 
pages, 75 cents net, 80 cents postfree, American Unitarian Association, 25 St., Boston, Mass. 


Washington and Lincoln truly live in the hearts of their grateful countrymen. Statesmen 
of the highest order, uns. lfish and devoted to the highest ideals, gifted with the largest degree of 


that wisdom and practical sanity that we call common sense, ~~ endowed with an ideality and spir- 


ituality that preserved them from mere materialism, they laid firm and strong the foundations 
and lower walls of our government’s structure. It is fitting, therefore, that a ——— hand should 
show them to the world in their rlations one to the other by comparison relation to reveal 
their marvellous oneness in aim, sympathy and patriotism. This work has been well done by Robert 
W. McLaughlin, after carefully surveying the Parliamentary, Revolutionary, Constitutional, Na- 
tional and Civil War eras of the country, he shows the relation held between the two 7 statesmen, 
in their menta differences and spiritual unity. Wasbington and Lincoln, by R. W. McLaughlin, 
278 pages, three portraits, $1.35 net, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Daintily illustrated with sketches and colored plates, beautifully printed and handsomely 
gotten up generally, with a flavor of quaintness and simplicity throughout that will delight children 
and grown-ups alike is Tbe Four Gentes by Handasyde. These four are the Haunted Garden, the 
Old-Fashioned Garden, the Poor Man’s Garden and the Rich Man’s Garden. The diary of the girl 
telling of the keeping of a children’s garden in the Haunted Garden is tender, sweet, quaint and 
my: and all through the pages there is a sweet-scented, open-aired philosophy that makes one 

to get away from offices and elevated railways and money-making and automobiles back, just 
back into the kind of gardens here described and pictured. The Four Gardens, by Handasyde, 


161 pages, fully illustrated, also in colors, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Conway has done excellent service for Americans in America, and in Paris, by writing 
his Footprints of Famous Americans in Paris. If all the nouveaw riche who go to Europe to make a 
splash and splurge would first read this book it would add much to their dignity and prevent them 
from making themselves the laughing-stock they generally do make of themselves for the gaiety of 
nations. Franklin, Jefferson, Morris, Monroe, Tom Paine, La Fayette, Paul Jones, Count Rum- 
ford, Morse, Hunt, M t Fuller and others in the early days are made to show how their life 
in the city of beauty helped establish the bonds of unity between the new republic and France. 
Later such personalities as Whistler, Saint-Gaudens, John Howard Payne, Dr. Evans, are fully 
ictured, as well as the modern notables whose influence has been felt on both sides of the Atlantic. 
. Conway writes with rich li flavor, and there is the charm of a sincere purpose felt through- 
out the work. Mrs. John Lane’s /ntroduction is a spirited and interesting picture of what—Paris? 
y! It is more a revelation of the spirit that makes Paris what it is—so charming, 
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fascinating, attractive to le of every nationality under the sun—and also reveals, with a woman’s 
subtlety and cl t America owes to France through its kind and genial treatment of our 
early heroes and fo . The book should have a large sale and find its way into every library. 
The illustrations are excellent. Footprints of Famous Americans in Paris, by Joseph Conway, M. 
A., with an Introduction by Mrs. John Lane, 315 pages, 32 illustrations, $3.50 net, postage 20 cents 
extra, John Lane Company, New York. 





Edwin L. Sabin has written some first-class books for boys. His Old Four Toes is the story of 
a grizzly bear who is hunted by the boys of the Bar B. ranch and a youngster from the East who 
visits them. Another important character is Grizzly Dan, and under his guidance the boys have 
great fun. Indi and bad—come into the story, and bcars, and ground-hogs, and black 
wolves, and adventures re. Dan has a fierce fight to the death with a bad Ute who runs away 
with the Snes daughter of a foolish professor, and everything ends happily. The scene is laid 
in the Rockies and is full of the wild out-of-doors that boys like so well. Old Pour Toes, or Hunters 
of the wo by Edwin L. Sabin, 350 pages, eight illustrations, $1.50, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

ew York. 


Tapestries are again coming into their own. These wonderful works of the looms of the earlier 
centuries, which were so n ted in the nineteenth, are now appreciated at their true value. George 
Leland Hunter, who has the true collector’s and art-lover’s instincts; who would rather see a new 
tapestry than go to a king’s banquet, has given us a rich feast in careful, complete and loving des- 
criptions, accompanied with exquisite illustrations, of the most distinctive and representative tapes- 
tries known. After vom 1 full history, in separate chapters, of Gothic, Renaissance Tapestries 
and Flemish and Burgundian, English, the Gobelins, and the Looms, he proceeds to a careful dis- 
cussion of the textures of tapestries. We are let into all the secrets and mysteries of “High Warp 
and Low Warp,” and of the process of we a Then a chapter is devoted to Designs and Cartoons, 
Portraits, Counterfeit Arras, Animals and Verdures, etc., with another on Tapestry Signatures 
and Makers’ After these come chapters on “The Bible” and “History and Romance” in Tapestries, 
aes Points of View, How to Care For, Hang, Clean and Repair Them, and then, after a chapter 
on Tapestry Museums and Collections, a full description is given of those in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. It is a most excellent and thorough work, comprehensive, reliable and authoritative. 
The four color plates are extra fine, and the illustrations throughout are of a superior order. Ta “=< 
tries, Their Origin, History and Renaissance, by George Leland Hunter, 438 , with four illus- 
trations in color and 147 half-tones, $5.00 net, postage 30 cents, The John ‘lane Company, New 
York. To be had of Out West. 





E. Phillips Oppenheim has the faculty of juggling with a certain set of ideas and getting them 
into as many queer and impossible combinations as a kaleidescope, and the funny a that 
the wilder, stranger and more ridiculous they are the more real he makes them appear to be. His 
latest feat is to show us a great German statesman, who, in some respects, is more like a disreput- 
able art student in the Latin Quarter than a respectable government official, and a solid English 
Cabinet officer, the latter disgraced because he has told a state secret to a loose woman, and this 

ir of worthies have it in their power to upset the peace of Europe. Seriously considered the plot 
is so utterly absurd and untrue, or, if true, it reveals so hideous a state of facts as to make the hell 
of Dante necessary for the ultimate keeping of war-loving politicians. But it is fiction of a kind 
some people like and so long as this is what they like it will be made for them. The Mischief Maker, 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim, $1.25 net, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


This is Woman’s Era and the thoughtful welcome carefully-written books that tell of those 
women who are the leaders in modern progress. Such is the book now before me which gives brief, 
but interesting and illuminative biographies of Elizabeth sg | Stanton, May Lyon, Elizabeth Fry, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Florence Nightengale, Clara Barton, Julia Ward Howe, E. Willard, 
J. Ellen Foster and Jane Addams. There is an excellent foreword by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
honorary president of the General Federation of Woman’s Clubs. The book should be used as a 
text-book in High Schools, Colleges, Women’s Clubs and Parents and Teachers Associations. Hero- 
ines of Modern Progress, by Elmer C. Adams and Warren Dunham Foster, 324 pages, ten portraits, 
$1.50 net, Sturgis & Walton Company, New York, or Dawson’s Old Book Store, Los prod alif. 


Lariat Letters, as its name implies, is a series of bright and witty letters 1! written by 
a cow-boy to his friend. The book is tastily gotten up in limp ooze leather, with a burned title, 
and tied with a leather string. The letters are written by Mrs. Myra E. McDermott-Stevenson, 
who was a Kansan in the early days and personally familiar with many cow-boys and their peculiar 
mode of life. The letters are istic and give a fairly good picture of cow-boy thought. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 





SANTA MARIA 


ONE OF THE BUSIEST AND BRIGHTEST TOWNS ON 
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By T. R. Finley 








ERE is not another valley in the 
great State of California that is 
quite so fertile, scenery so beauti- 
ful, climate conditions so ideal 
and with such possibilities for the agri- 
culturist, manufacturer, stockman, busi- 





the east thirty miles, more or less, and 
about ten miles in width between two 
ranges of rolling hills, that are fertile and 
well watered, making ideal ranges for 
cattle and diversified farming. 

The soil of the valley is a sandy loam, 
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The Bank of Santa Maria, Showing New Annex. 


ness man, as well as the professional 
man. 

This valley is known as the Santa 
Maria Valley, in northern Santa Bar- 
bara County. Its western border is the 
Pacific Ocean, a beach that is as level as 
a floor and noted for the clams that 
abound there. The valley extends to 


The entire valley can be irrigated from 
wells at a nominal expense. Alfalfa, 
beans, corn, beets, vegetables of all kinds 
are grown easily; all deciduous fruits 
are grown and in good paying quantities. 
Alfalfa can be pastured during the winter 
months to an advantage. oats is 
a prolific and§paying product. Barley 
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Representative Boosters of Famed Santa Maria Valley. 


grows to perfection in the rolling hills. 
Anything in the plant life that is grown in 
the Temperate or Semi-Tropical Zone 
will thrive in the Santa Maria Valley. 
There is not any question as to a great 
body of water uuderlying the entire 
valley, sufficient for irrigation under the 
most trying times. 

The oil fields lie to the south and east 
of the valley. Light oil as well as fuel 
oil is produced in large quantities, and 
the discovery of the third sand in the 
“Old Field,’ very light gravity, practi- 
cally brings in a new territory, and pro- 
tends a long and profitable life for the 
well known Santa Maria Field. 

Gasoline is being manufactured in 


large quantities from the gas that has 
been escaping from the wells, and of 
good grade, if properly handled—another 
industry that has a great future, and 
open to many who care to go into that 
line of oil business. 

The possibilities for immigration are 
not equaled in the State. Soil, pro- 
lific, rolling hills to the east and west, 
well wooded; grass grows in abundance 
and early. The hills to the east are well 
watered—an ideal place for the small 
stockman; oil and gas for fuel, and most 
ideal for the manufacturer—cheap fuel; 
two railroads for transportation, in ad- 
dition to the seaport; near the sea, where 
climatic conditions are perfect for the 
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They are Live Santa Maria Merchants. WHY? They BOOST! 
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laborer and away from the influence of 
the large cities, where conditions are not 
always favorable. 

Climate is one of the great factors in 
the development of acountry. While 
the City of Santa Barbara is world-fam- 
ous for its climate—winter, spring, sum- 
mer or fall—it must be remembered that 
northern Santa Barbara County enjoys 
the privilege of being in the same class, 
only this difference, that it is a little 
cooler in the summer, therefore making 
it more preferable for man as well as 
beast, that are compelled to work in the 
fields. Our winters are ideally mild; 
seldom is there frost in the air, and at 
no time is one prevented from driving, 
riding or walking by harsh weather con- 
ditions. 

The City of Santa Maria is the main 
town in northern Santa Barbara County, 
situated fourteen miles due east from the 
Pacific Ocean. Her streets are wide, 
buildings substantial, schools good. One 
of the best High Schools in the State is 
located in this city—a well-kept main 
High School building with a new Manual 
Training and Domestic Science building 
adjoining. There is a garden of lawns, 
flowers and shrubbery surrounding the 
buildings. Double tennis courts, ath- 


One of the Palmer Union Oi] Company’s Gushers—Eastern Field near Santa Maria. 





letic grounds and a gymnasium are in- 
cluded in the High School equipment— 
first-class in every particular, and a 
student can always work or play in 
comfort. 

Churches of all denominations and 
well housed. As to attendance we will 
leave that to you when you come to 





Pinal Dome Oil Co’s Gusher, Santa Maria Field 
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Looking East on Main Street, Santa Maria, Showing Odd Fellows Fine Building. 


visit us. Our hotels are large and well 
equipped for all classes. Stores modern 
in every way. Banks strong financially, 
and conservative. 

Two steam railroads, and one electric 
line connecting with the Southern Pacific 
Railway at Guadalupe. 

Public Library centrally located; City 
Park and an up-to-date Band, composed 
of members who are really musicians and 
who are willing to entertain the public 
at any time. 

As a week-end trip, you can drive to 
the finest trout fishing grounds in the 
country—either the Santa Ynez of the 
Sisquoc rivers, stopping over night with 
our genial host, Mattei, at Los Olivos. 
If you wish to go to the ideal beach, 
Pizmo, twenty miles to the west is the 
place for you. There are many ideal 
places for the picnic party only a few 
miles from the city. 

The training grounds for the base ball 
teams are ideal—no delay or set-backs 
on account of the grounds being too wet. 

The City of Santa Maria is situated 
half-way between the two large cities 
of the State—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—on the State Highway and the 
El Camino Real. 


The scenery in and about the Santa 
Maria Valley is most beautiful and re- 
freshing to all travelers. The hills, the 
valley, wooded canyons, ferns in luxur- 
ious growth, are pleasing sights and our 
people never tire of the automobile 
drives. It matters not whether it be 
winter or summer, out-door sports can 
be thoroughly enjoyed under perfect 
climatic conditions. 


An ideal mountain road is soon to be 
built connecting northern Santa Barbara 
County with the great San Joaquin 
Valley. This new highway will pass 
thru the Cuyama Valley, which is won- 
derfully fertile, many thousands of acres 
lying in its virgin state. The Cuyama 
Valley contains a prospective oil field, 
all of which will be developed as the road 
is completed. This new road will not 
only be of great advantage from a com- 
mercial standpoint, but will be one for 
the pleasure-seeker, and for the one who 
is looking for the cool, bracing sea breezes 
during the summer months. 


Then let the home-seeker, as well as 
the pleasure-seeker, place the Santa 
Maria Valley on his itinerary. He will, 
at least, be highly pleased with his visit. 
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POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 
Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








THE WOODS of THE WEST 


By Herbert Bashford 


OH, WOODS OF THE WEST, LEAFY WOODS THAT I LOVE, 
WHERE THROUGH THE LONG DAYS I HAVE HEARD 
THE PRAYER OF THE WIND IN THE BRANCHES ABOVE 
AND THE TREMULOUS SONG OF THE BIRD, 
WHERE THE CLUSTERING BLOOMS OF THE DOG-WOOD HANG O’ER— 
WHITE STARS IN THE DUSK OF THE PINE, 
AND DOWN THE DIM AISLES OF THE OLD FOREST POUR 
THE SUNBEAMS THAT MELT INTO WINE! 


OH, WOODS OF THE WEST, HOW OFT TO YOUR SHADE 
HAVE I COME IN THE HOT SUMMER HOURS, 

AND TROD THE GREEN MANTLE LONE SOLITUDE LAID 
THROUGH THE DEEPS OF YOUR NIGHT-HAUNTED BOWERS, 
AND LINGERED BESIDE THE PURE, CRYSTALLINE STREAMS— 

THOSE POETS THAT RHYME AS THEY RUN, 
AND WATCHED IN THE SHALLOWS THE SILVERY GLEAMS 
OF THE MINNOWS IN MESHES OF SUN! 


OH, WOODS OF THE WEST, I AM SIGHING TODAY 
FOR THE SEA-SONGS YOUR VOICES REPEAT, 
FOR THE EVERGREEN GLADES, FOR THE GLADES FAR AWAY 
FROM THE STIFLING AIR OF THE STREET, 
AND I LONG, AH, I LONG TO BE WITH YOU AGAIN, 
AND TO DREAM IN THAT REGION OF REST, 
FOREVER APART FROM THIS WARRING OF MEN— 
OH, WONDERFUL WOODS OF THE WEST! 
From At The Shrine of Song. 


























OLD FAITHFUL 


What greater surprise could one have than to see for the first time the great geyser suddenly belch 
its water and steam to the height of our sky-scrapers? 





